

























































Seutinel 
of the Desert 


By ELLEN BALLARD RUBERG 
Santa Barbara, California r 





Lonely sentinel of arid, desert lands, 

Standing serene beneath the sun’s fierce J 
rays, 

Or calm and silent amid storm-sand_ blast, 

On watch through silver nights and golden 
days, 

You are a symbol of that patience, hope 
and trust 

Which bears with fortitude the cross you J 
must. 


Unmoved by buffetings of wind and cold, 
Your branches raised toward heaven’s dome, 
Seem to say God’s love will you enfold— I 
As His creatures small find in you a home. 
Teach me the secret of your spell— 
That in His peace, I, too may dwell. 
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ANGEL ON SAN JACINTO 
By PAUL WILHELM i 
Thousand Palms, California 4 


Enduring on the mountain side 
In touch with desert sky 
Where silent years forever bide 
Nor sunbeams ever die, 


Is an Angel carved in stone 

Its wings of white unfurled 

With granite beauty upward blown 
Above the desert world; 


An Angel in the peerless skies 
Behold, this lovely thing! 
The unbelievers raise dull eyes 
And waking spirits sing; 





ipo ta 


It watches through the doubtful night 
Stone Angel heart ablaze, 

Gleaming from San Jacinto’s height 
It gladdens darkened days; 
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Photograph by John L. Blackford 
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For, lifting from the earth’s gray mire. d 
YUCCA PEACE DESERT RAINBOW This Caller from Heaven 4 
By Epna O'BRIEN By ANNA A. LINDSAY Alights the torch of Angel fire 4 
Ontario, California Encino, California A flame of hope to men. 4 
They left th , Finally ee e e 
ey left the small rooms, The road escaped its mountain trap 
The narrow walls, the giddy With a writhing lurch ytye-api = hae PASS 
Speed and loud. distractions That hurled it out upon the desert floor cy oe ‘ral Cit ep eacmae 
Of a rushing city Flattened, parched, despairing in its search atnecral Wry, Vantornia 
And came as weary strangers For watered places. . 
Into a larger space But there in front a rainbow arched — 1 hn magenta cloaks Mount San 
Where nothing louder wes And the grateful road, a a a cli ceacat —. 
Than desert wind. A place Uncaring for a pot of gold, Anc ecnetial eave canyons for desert @ 
Where traffic was untamed Treasured the thought instead esate ’ _ | 
Coyote, lizard, hare That where there is a rainbow When the sun’s goodnight glow floods Gor- i 
And other small earthlings There is rain. gomo's turrets ais din 4 
That quietly go unnamed. And straight into the rainbow And dry sands bid welcome to clean 4 
They came into a world Forged ahead. mountain snow; 4 
Of juniper-command, = A. ; , 
Of i «site The winds then grow wild, the skies fill ; 
Of yucca-peace and sand. 4 ad with black ; 4 
They ssh into a place CZE a COM And white sands pile high on the foot- : 
Where sounds were whisperings _ hills’ broad back. | 
And something in their eyes By TANYA SOUTH But the storm soon subsides and coral tints } 
Awoke and spread bright wings. amen’ > taki _ bless 
e : ee ‘ — dis averd ee The landscape with quiet and soft gentle- 
age ag hs ness. 
Life is for the making 
een = en anew : When evening magenta creeps down San 
By ALICE TENNESON HAWKINS The little elements of Hope Rees : ee P: - 
San Pedro, California Soapalte io galas lng part God's pare lei. citeas bh cies 
I do not doubt that Aaron’s rod burst green And give you heart, below. rae 
With miracle of buds for I have seen All valiantly, up ever higher In Mount San Gorgonio’s sunlight and 
Dead, prickly, tips of ocotillo flame To aspire shadow, 
With flowers when the desert springtime ; He breathes down from Heaven to set 
came. hearts aglow. 
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DESERT CALENDAR 


December 31— Deer Dance, Sandia 
Pueblo, New Mexico. 


December 31—Annual Pegleg Smith 
Liars’ Contest, Borrego Valley, Cal. 


January 1-31—Special exhibit of In- 
dian beadwork and porcupine quill 
work, Southwest Museum, Highland 
Park, Los Angeles, California. 


January 1—Comanche dances, Plaza, 
Rancho de Taos, New Mexico. 


January 1-3 — Southern California 
Chapter, Sierra Club camping trip 
to Hidden Springs and Box Canyon 
in the Little San Bernardino Moun- 
tains near Indio, California. 


January 1-3—Desert Peaks Section, 
Southern California Chapter, Sierra 
Club climb of Rabbit Peak in Santa 
Rosa range. Rendezvous at Bor- 
rego Springs, California. 


January 6—Three Kings’ Day dance, 
Taos Pueblo, Taos, New Mexico. 


January 10—Don’s Club Travelcade 
on the Apache Trail. From Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. 


January 10— Desert Sun Ranchers’ 
Rodeo, Wickenburg, Arizona. 


January 16— Deadline for entries, 
ninth annual International Nature 
Photography Exhibition, Nature 
Camera Club of Chicago. Entry 
forms available from Blanche Ko- 
larik, Box 52, Apache Junction, 
Arizona. 


January 16-17—Southern California 
Chapter, Sierra Club natural sci- 
ence trip to Borrego State Park, 
California. 


January 16-17—Don’s Club Travel- 
cade to Nogales. From Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


January 24 — Desert Sun Ranchers’ 
Rodeo, Wickenburg, Arizona. 


January 24—Don’s Club Travelcade 
to Pima Indian Reservation. From 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


January 25—St. Paul’s Day Dance, 
Taos Pueblo, Taos, New Mexico. 


January 31—Gold Rush Days, Wick- 
enburg, Arizona. 
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Entering the main canyon of the Zion Narrows from 





above stream is an impressive and 
unforgettable experience. 
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Just before reaching the public trail at the end of the 


Narrows, the shadowed gorge widens to 


admit more sunlight. 


“Through “(he Narrows’ to Bion | 


Most of the folks who visit Utah’s Zion National Park ride into the area 
over paved highways and do their sight-seeing from easy trails. But here is 
one group of adventurers who chose to enter Zion the hard way—through the 
spectacular Narrows of the Virgin River. It is a wet and hazardous route—and 
here is the story of the experience. 


HERE THE North Fork of the 

Virgin River enters the Tem- 

ple of Sinawava in Zion Na- 

tional Park, the Zion Narrows com- 
mences, a fantastic defile extending 25 
miles northward through the Kolob 
Plateau. In places it is only 20 feet 
wide, with the walls of the gorge 
towering more than 2000 feet above. 
I first heard of this canyon a num- 
ber of years ago from a member of the 
Zion Narrows Club, a group composed 
of hikers who had traversed the Nar- 
rows. He described the hazards of 
the trip—the deep places where, if 
the water is high, one must swim, and 
the danger of being caught in a flash 
flood when the water might rise 30 
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By FREDA B. WALBRECHT 
Photos by Nathan C. Clark 
Map by Norton Allen 


feet in the narrowest places and there 
would te no escape. 

My opportunity to make this trip 
came when I met Dr. Reed Farnsworth 
of Cedar City last spring in Navajo 
Canyon. Dr. Farnsworth had been 
through the Narrows several times, 
and he offered to lead a group of us 
in October when the likelihood of 
floods was least. 

Late one Thursday night eleven of 
us piled sleeping bags and food packed 
in waterproof plastic into Georgie 
White’s truck and headed for Cedar 
City, Utah. In our party were Ruth 
Randall, Lefty Bryant, Tom Corrigan, 
Leroy Arnold, Georgie White and my- 
self, all Sierra Club members. Martha 


McCoy of San Francisco missed us 
at Barstow but joined us later at Cedar 
City. Allen Crockett, Justice of the 
Utah Supreme Court, came down from 
Salt Lake City. Theron Aschcraft, 
teacher in the Cedar City College, Gus 
Larsen, Cedar City minister, and our 
leader completed the party. Friday 
night camp was made on Dr. Farns- 
worth’s lawn. 


Early Saturday left 


morning we 
Cedar City, driving through forests 
where aspen formed golden patterns 
against the green of pine and fir, past 
Navajo Lake, then turning onto a good 


unsurfaced road to a ranch on the 
North Fork where the trail to the 
Narrows begins. We parked our cars, 
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In the main canyon of the Zion Narrows, near its junction with Orderville Creek, 
man is dwarfed in the immensity of sheer canyon walls. 
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Through this narrow defile the North 

Fork leaves its own canyon to join 

Deep Creek, entering from the 
north (left). 


Reed having arranged to have them 
driven around to the Park, and started 
our journey on foot. 

The upper canyon is quite unpre- 
tentious. Large pine trees stand against 
a backdrop of red sandstone cliffs, and 
the trail descends gradually. The water 
was so shallow we thought at first to 
wade downstream in the creek bed, 
but we found the bottom covered with 
rocks of all sizes, all exceedingly slip- 
pery. The water is so silt laden it is 
impossible to see the bottom, even 
where it is fairly shallow. We soon 
learned to slide one foot over a rock 
to firmer footing before taking the next 
step, and to cross the creek countless 
numbers of times, seeking the security 
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of dry rocks along the bank. Still, 
many a ducking we took as our feet 
slipped on deceptive rockholds. 

The upper part of the canyon was 
ablaze with the red and gold of autumn 
colors cloaking sycamore, aspen and 
birch. Rocks took on weird shapes 
and forms. We came to the Devil’s 
Needle, a monolith jutting up several 
hundred feet between the narrow walls. 
In a bend of the canyon we found an 
inverted cone, with perfect rings circ- 
ling the rock and a pine tree growing 
from its apex. On inaccessible ledges, 
trees and bushes grew out of the ver- 
tical walls. Little more than an hour 
after lunch, we came to a 30-foot 
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waterfall, which we passed by scram- 
bling up the cliff walls and through a 
convenient notch where once the 
stream had followed a higher channel. 
After another hour we came to one 
of the narrowest and most beautiful 
sections of the gorge — where three 
people standing abreast can touch op- 
posite walls, rising 2,000 feet above. 
About four o’clock we came to a slight 
widening in the canyon at its junction 
with Deep Creek, or Crystal Creek as 
the clear stream is called locally. This 
was our campsite for the night. It 
was a perfect spot, with huge piles of 
driftwood to assure blazing fires and 
sandy spots for our sleeping bags. 
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Clouds had been drifting across the 
slit of sky between the narrow canyon 
walls overhead, and we expected a 
drenching before morning. We hoped 
that no flood would be started up- 
stream, to threaten our chasm. But 
during the night the clouds drifted 
away and by morning all was clear in 
our T-shaped bit of heaven. 


Through countless eons the waters 
of this stream have been eating into 
the heart of the high Kolob Plateau, 
bearing loads of silt down to the Colo- 
rado. The Virgin River carries over 
3,000,000 tons of rock waste to the 
Colorado each year, which amounts 
to about 80 carloads a day. 


I couldn’t help wondering how the 
first travelers through this gorge must 
have felt, not quite sure of what they 
would find, what dangers they might 
face, whether they could get through. 
Fathers Dominguez and Escalante, 
who probably were the first white men 
to enter Utah, crossed the Virgin River 
in 1776, but they did not get near 
enough to Zion Canyon to see it. Jede- 
diah Smith named the Virgin after one 
of his companions, Thomas Virgin. 
In 1872 G. K. Gilbert traversed the 
North Fork, naming the miles of can- 
yon floor “the Narrows — the most 
wonderful defile it has been my for- 
tune to behold.” 


Daylight came to our constricted 
world. While the sun shone on the 





The hikers soon learned to establish 

footing before taking each step, and 

to cross the creek countless numbers 

of times, seeking the security of dry 
rocks along the bank. 


top of a great white dome rising above 
the walls of Crystal Creek, we were 
lost in shadow as we cooked breakfast. 
Soon we were on our way again. With 
the added waters of Crystal Creek the 
stream had become swifter, deeper. 


We were now approaching the por- 
tion of the canyon which is marked 
“Narrows” on the map. Here for 
periods of a half hour to an hour it 
would be impossible to find an avenue 
of escape should high water come. 
And high water does come—in the 
spring when the snow melts and again 
during summer rains. Water markings 
on the rock walls 30 feet above the 
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stream bear witness to past floods. 
And deep water is not the only danger 
a cloudburst would present; swirling 
logs and rocks would doom even the 
ablest swimmer. 

Crossing and re-crossing the swift 
current, we plodded on through dim 
corridors. By one o’clock we had 


reached Orderville, a creek which en-. 


ters the North Fork through a dark 
and barren side canyon. The currents 
of air had been surprisingly warm all 
day, but here the atmosphere suddenly 
chilled, adding to the gloomy aspect. 
We had been in deep water for hours 
and, thoroughly soaked, were shiver- 
ing with cold. Reed and Theron found 
-one lone stick of driftwood and man- 
aged to kindle a fire over which we 


LIFE ON THE DESERT 


By RAE VON DORNUM 


I sing of Kehama, the desert’s stray 
pup. 
The shaft’s going down, and the 
stock’s going up. 
The wind that blows o'er it is fitful 
and dry, 
The lonesomest place beneath the 
whole sky. 
I will always remember its curse and 
its spell; 
Kehama surely is next door to 
Rell. 


aad OU HAVE COME to a land 
Y accursed,” was the greeting 
Charlie Hanus received from 
his nearest neighbor when he and his 
wife and daughter arrived at their iso- 
lated property in the southwest corner 
of Lincoln County, Nevada, to make 
their home. 

Accursed or not, Charlie loved the 
desert, and he laughed at the warning. 
After all, he was going to mine gold; 
the neighbor’s mine, 15 miles away, 
was lead. Charlie had owned a gold 
mine in the Groom district for a num- 
ber of years, and he was sure he could 
make this one pay. 

Hanus had the soul of a dramatist, 
and the more he thought about the 
miner’s strange greeting, the more it 
fascinated him. “A land accursed.” It 
reminded him of Robert Southey’s 
poem, “The Curse of Kehama.” He 
decided to call his mine Kehama. 

During the early 1930s, the Hanus 
family lived at Kehama and worked 
the mine—a wide vein of low grade 
gold with an occasional high grade 
streak or pocket. It wasn’t an easy 
life. The surrounding desert was bar- 
ren, and wood for heating and cook- 
ing had to be hauled from the tim- 
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sought to dry and warm ourselves 
while waiting for the rest of our group. 
After a few minutes of attempted con- 
versation through chattering teeth, we 
decided they could follow our foot- 
prints with little trouble. We hurried 
on. 

As we approached Zion Park, more 
water was coming into our stream 
through springs and seepage in the 
walls, and at times the current was 
so strong we could scarcely stand 
against it. At one point I stepped on 
a sloping, submerged rock, teetered, 
then fell, ruining one of my cameras. 

Fed by seepage through its walls, 
the canyon took on a greener aspect. 
Beautiful grottoes of ferns appeared. 
Cascades glided down, hugging the 








rocks. Water ouzels and other canyon 
birds skimmed the water. 

An hour after leaving Orderville, 
above the noise of the rushing waters 
we heard shouts. Soon we saw our 
Cedar City friends who had driven 
our cars around to the Park and hiked 
up to meet us. In the group were Tom 
Clark with his two young sons and 
William Flannigan, who many years 
ago made one of the first trips through 
the Narrows. 

At 3:30 we made the final crossing 
and stepped onto the pavement of the 
Park trail, where Whitey White was 
waiting for us. With the music of the 
rushing waters still ringing in our ears 
we reached the cars, an unforgettable 
adventure behind us. 


Charlie Hanus loved the desert, and he laughed when his 
neighbor called the barren country surrounding his Ne- 
vada mining claim “a land accursed.” Here is the story 


of the courageous Hanus family—and the curse of Ke- 


bered mountains in Charlie’s Ford and 
trailer. The nearest water was at Cat- 
tle Springs, several miles away. 

In spite of these hardships, the fam- 
ily was a happy one, and all of them, 
including two dogs, two cats and Greta 
the goat, wended their way up the hill 
each day in search of Kehama’s gold. 

The only machinery of which the 
mine could boast was a hoist. Drilling 
was done by hand, and the ore from 
the high grade pockets was ground in 
an old arrastre. Concentrates were 
shipped to the mint in San Francisco. 

Engineers visited Kehama, looked 
over the vein and sampled the ore. 
There was talk of building a mill at 
Cattle Springs, but money was scarce 
in those days, and the engineers soon 
stopped coming, talk died away. 

During Christmas week in 1936, 
Charlie, who was working on a PWA 
road project in Caliente, was stricken 
with a sudden illness. He was rushed 
to the hospital in Cedar City, Utah, 
where he passed away. In accordance 
with his last wishes, he was buried on 
the hillside at Kehama, in the heart 
of the desert he loved. 

A few days after Charlie’s funeral 
came the big snow. Mrs. Hanus and 
her daughter were snow-bound and 
alone at the mine. They could look 
down the hill and see the car of the 
Pettyman party, trapped on the flat 
below. But try as they might to at- 
tract their attention, the Pettymans— 
only two miles away and in plain sight 
of Kehama—fought their way instead 
to the lead mine 15 miles distant. One 
member of the party perished. 

The crew from Las Vegas which 
broke the road to the Pettyman car 


hama, fulfilled first by death and hardship and now by 
the fury of the atomic bomb. 


was not aware that there was anyone 
at Kehama, and they went away leav- 
ing two miles of waist-deep snow be- 
tween the Hanus women and freedom. 
Those first days, planes flew day and 
night over the area looking for the 
Pettyman party, but the signals from 
Kehama went unnoticed. 

Many lonely hungry days elapsed 
before rescue finally came, but the 
road crew in Lincoln County, with 
whom Charlie had worked, hadn’t for- 
gotten that Nell Hanus and her daugh- 
ter Helen were at Kehama. These men 
broke road through almost a hundred 
miles of snow to reach them. Later 
Helen married one of the men in the 
rescue crew. 


After this experience, the two 
women moved to Caliente where Helen 
worked as an arts and crafts teacher 
until her marriage. 


Nell Hanus and her daughter, Helen 
Hanus Coyle, still reside in Caliente 
and still hold title to Kehama. But 
they no longer dream of a mill to put 
the property into production again, for 
Kehama is now inaccessible. The road 
to the mine crosses the atomic proving 
grounds, and travel through the area 
is strictly controlled. 


Charlie Hanus had no thought of 
prophecy when he named his mine, 
nor did the writer when in 1933 she 
penned the verse which prefaces this 
story. But today, the hillside where 
Charlie lies buried overlooks French- 
man’s Flat, and is witness to the noisy, 
bursting Hell that is the atomic bomb. 
And as the giant mushroom cloud 
casts its shadow on the hill, Kehama’s 
curse reaches its fulfillment on the land 
that bears his name. 
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Once a waterhole for desert Indian tribesmen there are 
66 palms in this oasis. Salton Sea may be 
seen in the background. 


Old udiau Waterhole... 





Nestling in a little cove at the base of Santa Rosa Mountains near 
Salton Sea is an ancient Indian waterhole—a palm oasis so little known 
that it does not appear on any map. But it is of interest to desert 
explorers today because of the many fossils and collectors’ minerals 
found in the area. This is a field trip for hikers—because the terrain 


is too rugged even for jeeps. 


By RANDALL HENDERSON 
Map by Norton Allen 


IFTEEN YEARS AGO when 
Z John Hilton first guided me to 
a pretty little oasis of native 
Washingtonia palms at the base of 
the Santa Rosa Mountains overlook- 
ing Salton Sea I recorded them in my 
note book as “Travertine Palms” be- 
cause of their location near Travertine 
Point. They were not marked on any 
map — and Hilton told me he had 
never heard them mentioned by name. 
I counted 66 palms in the group, of 
which two were tall charred veterans, 
and the remaining trees of a later gen- 
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eration. They recently had been burned 
when Hilton and I were there. The 
trunks were black and the fronds 
seared by flames. A newly burned 
palm tree is a sorry picture. Fire 
seldom kills the tree, but until a new 
growth of fronds is produced the tree 
is as unsightly as a molting chicken. 
We found a little spring among the 
trees, but the pool was so clogged with 
charred sticks and ashes we could not 
determine the quality of the water. 
It was several years later that I 
learned the oasis had been given a 





Guy Hazen (right) shows Charles Faulhaber, Coachella 
Valley rancher, specimens of fossilized 
oysters found near the oasis. 


name. | was talking with Henry E. 
W. Wilson, who has searched the 
Santa Rosa area for the lost Pegleg 
gold since 1901, and mentioned the 
Travertine palms. 

“Sure I know about that oasis,” 
Wilson said. “I first saw those palms 
in 1901 when John Collins (for whom 
Collins Valley was named) and | 
skirted the base of the Santa Rosas 
with our pack burros looking for the 
lost gold. A few months later when a 
man named Stein came from Long 
Beach with his two children to visit 
the Collins family John and I took him 
on a prospecting trip that led us to this 
waterhole. It was midday when we 
arrived there, and while John and I 
lounged in the shade of the palms, 
Stein gathered seeds from some of the 
palms and with a sharp stick began 
planting them in the damp earth 
around the spring. We chided Stein 
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about spending his rest hour planting 
palm seeds, and always after that re- 
ferred to the oasis as Stein’s Rest. 


“Near Stein’s Rest, Figtree John, 
the Indian recluse who lived for many 
years on the shore of Salton Sea near 
Travertine Point was believed to have 
had a gold mine. Beyond the oasis 
Collins and I found fossil clam shells 
as large as dinner plates and from four 
to six inches thick, embedded in a 
white sediment that looked like chalk. 


“Doc Coolidge, formerly of Cool- 
idge Spring, once showed me another 
deposit of clam shells and many kinds 
of marine fossils near this place, and 
on the other side of the ridge is evi- 
dence of old Indian caves, one row 
above the other.” 


My most recent visit to this oasis 
was last November when I accom- 
panied Guy Hazen and Charles E. 
Faulhaber on a jeep trip into this area. 
We left highway 99 just west of Trav- 
ertine rocks, which mark the most 
easterly point of the Santa Rosa range. 
At .04 mile our unimproved road 
passed under a power line, and this 
is as far as it is possible to take a 
car not equipped for sand travel. We 
were able to drive the jeep another 
mile, dropping down into Garnet 
Wash for a short distance. Then the 
way was blocked by boulders too big 
for any car. 

Just over a low hill is one of the 
marine fossil deposits mentioned by 
Henry Wilson. Guy Hazen, who spent 
many years in the field as a paleon- 
tologist for the American Museum of 
Natural History, immediately began 
finding specimens which interested him 
—and he spent the rest of the after- 
noon there exploring the extent of this 
fossil field while Charles Faulhaber 
and I hiked two miles to the palm 
oasis. 

Passing through the fossil field is 
an old Indian trail which we were able 
to follow for nearly a mile before it 
was lost in the rocks of an arroyo. 
Undoubtedly Indians living in the 
Santa Rosa Mountains had followed 
this trail in prehistoric days to secure 
salt from the dry basin where Salton 
Sea was formed in 1905-07. Perhaps 
before that time this trail also had 
been used by Indians living on the 
shores of ancient Lake Cahuilla when 
they went to the mountains to gather 
pinyon nuts. There is evidence today 
that at some prehistoric time—perhaps 
800 years ago—the shores of the clear 
water lake which filled the basin were 
Occupied by large numbers of tribes- 
men. Evidently the palm oasis was 
one of the waterholes used by these 
tribesmen, for beyond the spring it is 
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possible to pick up the trail again as 
it leads to the higher elevations of the 
Santa Rosas. 


Only two of the veteran palms from 
which Stein gathered seeds are living 
today. But the seeds he planted evi- 
dently sprouted and grew, for there 
is a second generation of 30-odd palms 
whose age I estimated at about 50 
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years. The remaining trees in the 
oasis are of a still younger generation. 

Today the spring has dried up— 
probably due to the shifting of the 
fault lines in this area. But there re- 
mains an ample supply of underground 
water, for the palms are green and 
vigorous. 

John Hilton once explored this area 
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An old Indian trail leads over the Santa Rosa foothills in 
the background beyond the oasis. 


for semi-precious gem material and 
wrote the story for Desert Magazine 
(January °42). Some of the deposits 
he found are marked on the accom- 
panying map. 

Because of the inaccessibility of this 
oasis, few visitors ever reach the spot. 
We estimated the elevation at 200 feet, 
and from the slope above the palms 
we could look across to the blue water 
of Salton Sea, about four miles away. 
The fire which burned the palms 15 
years ago probably had been started 
by lightning—but flame has not visited 
the oasis since then, and the dry skirts 
of the trees planted by Stein now reach 
the ground. 


Charles and I returned along the 
trail we had come, and found Guy 
Hazen with several fossil specimens 
he had collected. He had found the 
shells of oysters and clams which 
probably grew here during the late 
Pleistoscene age when this region is 
believed to have been the floor of an 
ancient sea—millions of years before 
Lake Cahuilla or Salton Sea were 
formed. 


I have no doubt that an intensive 
exploration of this area would yield 
much of interest to archeologists — 
for the ancient waterhole at Stein’s 
Rest probably has known the presence 
of a thousand Indians for every white 
man who has been there. And since 
the surface water has disappeared it is 
unlikely to become the rendezvous for 
any except ‘an occasional prospector. 


But despite its seclusion—or per- 
haps because of it—Stein’s Rest re- 
mains one of the most charming little 
oases on the Southern California desert. 
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PROSPECTORS LES SPELL, 
DUDE SANDS WIN PRIZES 


Les Spell, 71, of Twentynine Palms, 
California, and Dude Sands, 59, of 
the Knott Berry Farm at Buena Park, 
California, shared winning honors at 
the Burro-Flapjack contest staged in 
November in connection with the an- 
nual encampment of the Death Valley 
49ers. The contest was at Stovepipe 
Well. 

Spell, who won top honors a year 
ago, was sponsored this year by the 
Twentynine Palms Realty Board, and 
with his burro Pinto was awarded first 
prize for the most authentic prospec- 
tor’s costume and pack. Sands won 
first place in the Flapjack contest. With 
his burro Judy he raced 50 yards 
against five other contestants, built a 
fire, mixed the batter, and cooked a 
flapjack and fed it to the burro in 
seven minutes 25 seconds. Spell fin- 
ished second. 


Charley Mitchell, 59, and his burro 
Lady, sponsored by Barstow Chamber 
of Commerce, won second place in 
the costume and pack contest. Other 
contestants were: Charley Bishop, 63, 
sponsored by Surcease Mining Com- 
pany of Atolia, California, and his 
burro Blue Boy; Arnold Fryck, 42, 
with his burro Gravel Gertie of Las 
Vegas, Nevada, and Ralph Lyle, 39, 
with his burro Geronimo of Beatty, 
Nevada. 

Winners of the Burro-Flapjack con- 
test were awarded many merchandise 
prizes offered by commercial concerns 
in the Southwest. Judges were State 
Senator Charles Brown, Vern Fair- 
banks of Shoshone and Archie Dean 
of Independence, California. 
















Hard Rock Shorty 


of 
Death 
Valley 






“Yep,” they’s lots o’ wild bees 
in this country,” Hard Rock 
Shorty was saying. His audience 
was a group of tenderfoot visitors 
who had arrived at the Inferno 
store in one of those rubberneck 
buses. 

The visitors wanted to know 
all about Death Valley—how it 
got its name, how hot is was in 
summer, did it ever rain, etc.? 
One of the visitors, a bee-keeper, 
asked if there were flowering 
shrubs enough to attract wild 
bees. 

‘Me ’n Pisgah Bill never had 
to buy no sugar when we wuz 
workin’ Bill’s lead mine up in 
Eight Ball Canyon. Got all our 
sweet’nin’ by robbin’ the wild bee 
cavities up in the Funeral Moun- 
tains. 

“We got along all right ‘til 
Bill got one of them git-rich-quick 
idezs o’ his’n. One day he sez 
to me, ‘Shorty, this is all foolish- 
ness—you an’ me doin’ all this 
hard work when we could jest as 
well have them bees workin’ fer 
us.” 

“Bill’s idea was to gather that 
wild honey an’ sell it. Maybe it 
wuz a good idea, but Bill fig- 
gered that if he could get them 
bees to work 24 hours a day he 
could make more money. So he 
sent back east to a friend o’ his’n 
an’ had him capture several hun- 
dred o’° them lightnin’ bugs that 
fly around at night like they had 
lanterns hung on their tails. 

“When the fireflys arrived Bill 
started cross-breedin’ them with 
the bees—to light ‘em up fer 
night work. Might o’ worked all 
right, but that year the desert wuz 
covered with them evenin’ prim- 
roses—yu know that little white 
flower that grows on the dunes 
when there is a winter rain. Lots 
o’ honey in them primrose blos- 
soms — but the pesky flowers 
close up their petals at night. 
Bill was plumb disgusted when 
he found the night crew o’ bees 
comin’ back without no honey— 
an’ he got mad an’ went back to 
minin’.” 
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Trenching machine of El Paso Natural Gas Company digs into Southwestern soil 
after trained archeologists have checked the ground for evidence of 


ancient civilizations and wave the go-ahead. 


| Bulldozers Followed 
the Aercheolegiste... 


By DOROTHY L. PILLSBURY 
Photos courtesy Dr. Jesse Nusbaum 


HREE SUMMERS ago, Jesse 
Nusbaum’s mane of iron gray 

hair practically stood on end. 

The El Paso Gas Company, he learned, 
was about to begin a pipe line to the 
west coast, to connect with Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company arteries and 
carry cheap, natural fuel to the San 
Francisco Bay region. Bulldozers were 
ready to start digging a trench six feet 
deep and three feet wide over a 60-foot 
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right of way from Barker Dome on the 
New Mexico-Colorado line, 451 miles 
across northern New Mexico and Ari- 
zona to Topock on the Colorado River 
near Needles, California. 


Dr. Nusbaum, senior archeologist 
for the National Park Service and con- 
sulting archeologist for the Department 
of Interior, shuddered when he con- 
sidered what would happen. Bull- 
dozers and giant trenchers would be 
ripping their way through some of the 
richest yet least explored archeological 
country in the nation. Unless they 


When he heard about the El 
Paso Gas Company’s plan to lay 
a pipe line across archeologically 
unexplored Southwestern lands, 
Dr. Jesse Nusbaum went into ac- 
tion. Applying the Antiquities 
Act, he gained the cooperation of 
gas company officials and, preced- 
ing bulldozers and trenchers, exca- 
vated for artifacts along the pipe 
line route. Here is the story of a 
unique project of industry and 
science which has added much to 
our understanding of prehistoric 
man in the Southwest. 


were delayed, one of the rarest pages 
in the life of prehistoric man might be 
lost forever. 


Fortunately, most of the 451-mile 
right of way led through Navajo coun- 
try or over other federal lands, so the 
federal Antiquities Act could be en- 
forced. This 50-year-old law estab- 
lishes procedure for the investigation, 
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excavation and collection of natural 
scientific material by qualified repre- 
sentatives of reputable educational in- 
stitutions under permits issued by the 
secretary of the federal department 
having jurisdiction over the land in- 
volved. It was passed to keep the pot- 
hunters and souvenir faddists from de- 
stroying priceless pieces in the jig-saw 
puzzle of prehistoric history that sci- 
entists are slowly and painstakingly 
fitting together. 

Dr. Nusbaum dusted off the Antiqui- 
ties Act and waved it happily in the 
faces of some of the country’s greatest 
industrialists. 


The officials of the El Paso Gas 





Company were annoyed. Millions of 
dollars were involved in the giant proj- 
ect they were ready to launch. A large 
portion of their 451-mile right of way 
led through high altitude country. If 
they had to hold back their machines 
and hundreds of workmen while arche- 
ologists puttered in their path, dusting 
off skeletons and digging into buried 
pit houses, winter snows might trap 
them in the high country—and that 
would mean the loss of a tremendous 
amount of time and money. 


But Jesse Nusbaum is a diplomat as 
well as an ardent archeologist. A sim- 
plified method of exploration was 
adopted, and the route of the machines 


Dr. Jesse Nusbaum, director of archeological investigations 
along the El Paso Gas Company’s pipe line route. 





was detoured here and there to avoid 
known or suspected sites. El Paso Gas 
agreed to pay salaries and maintenance 
of four qualified archeologists who 
would work under the direct super- 
vision of a fifth, Dr. Fred Wendorf, 
and the general supervision of Dr. Nus- 
baum. 


Soon bulldozers weighing 23 to 28 
tons were stirring land that, in modern 
times, had seldom felt the imprint of 
a human foot. Sun-baked earth was 
lying. Behind the bulldozers came the 
37-ton trenchers. Two crews of 300 
men each manned the monster ma- 
chines or worked beside them. Mobile 
repair shops, offices and even an air 
strip were part of operations. But 
everything — men, Gargantuan ma- 
chines and other equipment—had to 
wait under the desert sun until the 
archeologists, who had been trudging 
the miles ahead, gave the signal to pro- 
ceed. 

At first, the El Paso officials were 
annoyed at the delays. But soon the 
thrill of archeology touched them, too, 
and they shared the scientists’ excite- 
ment over each new discovery. When 
the right of way led through privately 
owned land, they kept the archeologists 
on the job and continued their salaries. 
They provided an airplane for Dr. Nus- 
baum to make hurried trips to the 
scene of action and to observe the 
terrain from the air. When total exca- 
vation of a prehistoric site had to be 
made, they provided men to help with 
the digging. When the job was fin- 
ished, they paid for the compilation, 
study and publication of the recorded 
material. 

The officials of the El Paso Gas 
Company were not the only ones bit- 
ten by the buried treasure bug. Many 
of the men handling the monster ma- 
chines became interested. Some of 
them became so expert that they could 
recognize a site almost as well as the 
scientists. 

Dr. Nusbaum did not confine him- 
self to flying over the line of march. 
He was often right down in the exca- 
vations, dusting off artifacts and exam- 
ining the bones of men who roamed 
this desert land thousands of years ago. 
Sometimes he walked ten or eleven 
miles a day ahead of the bulldozers. 
From one such hot, dust-filled expedi- 
tion, he returned with a rare artifact. 
It was a small rounded stone object 
that fit snugly into a man’s palm. 
Around its edges small teeth had been 
laboriously formed. 

“What is it,” he was asked. 

“A scraper.” 

“How old do you think it is?” 


“If it is related to the Pinto Lake 
artifacts,’ answered the delighted sci- 
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entist, “it could be many thousands of 
years old.” Investigation has proved 
him correct. That little scraper picked 
up.along the right of way of a modern 
pipe line belongs to the Near-Pinto 
Lake classification and is probably 
7,000 years old. It was finds like this 
which kept the husky crews of giant 
modern machinery alert and eager over 
the long desert miles. 

When the last section of pipe had 
been laid, a total of 146 sites of pre- 
historic man had been found along the 
right of way. Fifty-two of those sites 
were in New Mexico and 94 in Arizona. 
Only once did the right of way of the 
pipe line have to be diverted for a 
major find. Only 13 major sites were 
fully excavated. On others not so im- 
portant, notes were taken to be com- 
piled in the total report. Sometimes 
the site was partially excavated, and 
if it was seen that the big ditch could 
run along one side of the ancient wall 
of an uncovered dwelling or kiva, the 
archeologists gave the trench diggers 
and pipe layers the go-ahead signal 
and returned later for more complete 
examination. 

The richest find of all was along 
Willow Creek, 50 miles from Selig- 
man, Arizona. This was land that had 
never before known the archeologist’s 
trowel. It yielded 30 structures in ten 
different sites all dating from 500 to 
700 B.C. All along the way, surface 
artifacts were picked up that dated as 
far back as 4000 B.C., but not a single 
structure of this remote time was found. 


So, through the cooperation of sci- 
ence and industry, the knowledge of 
ancient Southwesterners was enriched. 
Archeologists have long known by con- 
clusive evidence that nfen have been 
living in the Southwest for 10,000 years; 
but there have been gaps in the evidence 
between that faraway time and the 
present. The archeologist is the one 
who fills in the chinks—by piecing to- 
gether the pattern of those men who 
lived here centuries before history be- 
gan—what they looked like, what kind 
of habitations they had, what they ate, 
what they made with their hands—and, 
most important, why they moved on in 
great migrations. That is the impor- 
tance of saving such evidence as the 
pipe line right of way revealed. 


Dr. Nusbaum’s search also uncov- 
ered geological evidence which pointed 
to severe drouths as the cause for mass 
migrations of a people who by 1200 
A.D. had arrived at a considerable 
degree of culture. These people lived 
in many storied, many roomed apart- 
ment-like buildings. They cultivated 
corn, beans and squashes and irrigated 
them by means of a clever system of 
water ditches. They were good crafts- 
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This kiva or ceremonial room of the Pueblo II period was abandoned approxi- 
mately 900 years ago. It was uncovered in one of the 13 major sites thoroughly 
excavated by Dr. Nusbaum and his assistants. 


men. They wove vegetable fibers ex- 
pertly and made exquisite pottery 
which has never been surpassed, even 
if they did not know the use of the 
potter’s wheel. Most important, they 
were a settled people and were able 
to develop a government, a religion 
and a social life that fully met their 
needs. Certain vestiges of this Golden 
Age still persist among many of the 
Southwest’s Indians today, especially 
among the pueblo people of the Rio 
Grande country of New Mexico. 


Among allotments of natural gas for 
regional use, five million cubic feet 
were set aside by the pipe line com- 
panies for the use of the Navajos. This 
caused some chuckles among people 
who know the Navajo reservation with 
its scattered hogans. But now, with 
the discovery of uranium on their arid 
acres and the possibility that outside 
interests may erect a uranium process- 
ing plant on Navajo land, it begins to 
look as if those five million cubic feet 
of gas may come in handy after all. 


Another interesting result of this 
cooperation of industry and science 
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was the interest of the Department of 
State. As soon as facts became public, 
Dr. Nusbaum was asked to furnish 
pictures of the monster machines and 
of the archeological findings along 
their right of way with brief explana- 
tions to be published and distributed 
in many foreign lands where the im- 
pression exists that the United States 
is a land of great industrialists, but 
that there is little attention paid to 
some of the less material aspects of 
national living. 

Because of the rich treasure found 
along the right of way of this first 
great pipe line through prehistoric In- 
dian country, Dr. Nusbaum is eyeing 
with anticipation the routes of five 
other proposed lines originating in 
Texas and New Mexico to carry nat- 
ural gas or oil to California, the Pacific 
Northwest, Nevada and Utah. One of 
them has already begun. Extending 
973 miles from Plains, Texas, to King- 
man, Arizona, it is the new project of 
the El Paso Gas Company. 

Scarcely had the machines and men 
been gathered together to prepare the 


right of way for laying of gas pipe line 
across another tangent of the South- 
west when Dr. Nusbaum was called 
into conference. Soon again, over pub- 
lic lands and private and corporate 
holdings, archeologists will precede 
monster bulldozers and trenchers on 
the pipe line trail. Once again priceless 
and irreplaceable pages in American 
history will be saved to piece together 
the jig-saw puzzle of prehistoric man 
in the Southwest. 


WESTERN PAINTINGS 
BY OLAF WIEGHORST 


Mrs. Harriet A. Day, director of 
the Desert Magazine Art Gallery, an- 
nounces a special exhibit of 30 West- 
ern paintings by Olaf Wieghorst, Jan- 
uary 31 to February 15. Wieghorst, 
one of California’s leading Western 
artists, is especially famous for his 
horses and corral scenes. The gallery 
is located in the foyer of the Desert 
Magazine Pueblo, on Highway 111 in 
Palm Desert, California, and is open 
daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
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HEN WHITE MEN first came 
to the Southwest they found 
the Navajos, Zunis, Hopis and 

many other tribesmen wearing a soft 
buckskin type of ankle-high moccasin 
that represented very fine craft work 
in leather. 

In recent years, as the white man’s 
footgear became available for the 
tribesmen, those who could afford to 
do so have gradually been adopting 
the factory-made shoes — except on 
ceremonial occasions when the Indi- 
ans almost invariably revert to the 
traditional attire of their forebears. 

The craft of making their own foot- 
gear might eventually have vanished 
from many of the tribes had it not 
been for the interest of traders and 
dealers in Indian goods who saw the 
commercial possibilities of the Indian 
boots. 

The Indians in limited areas were 
encouraged to make these shoes for 
the market, and their product has 
been widely advertised under the name 
of “Squaw Boots.” They are finding 
ever-increasing popularity for home 
wear because of their trim snug-fitting 
appearance and extreme comfort. 

Most of the boots made today find 
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Hopi leather craftsmen, Everett Towahongeva and Gray Lomayma, who have 
found profitable employment making Squaw Boots for the white trade. 


Photo by Mildred Clouse 


use in one of three categories: (1) 
for their own family use (they are 
worn by men, women and children), 
(2) for barter to traders and dealers 
in Indian goods, and (3) for their own 
ceremonial purposes. 

The authentic Navajo squaw boot 
is truly a masterpiece of Indian crafts- 
manship. The sole, which curls up 
slightly around the foot, is made of 
durable hand-moulded rawhide, the 
uppers of soft, tanned buckskin—the 
two being invisibly hand stitched to- 








: peuctent Leather Craft Keuived 


gether on the inside of the boot. This 
stitching is functional as well as unique 
—no threads are exposed to be caught 
and torn on rough desert vegetation. 
And the stitching is so close and fine 
not a grain of sand can work its way 
into the inside of the boot to chafe the 
foot of the wearer. Soft and pliable, 
the boot is fashioned in such manner 
it fits snugly around the ankle and 
across the top of the foot—thus giving 
some arch support from above rather 
than from below. 

The Hopis, hardy independent peo- 
ple whose home is on the mesas of 
northern Arizona, are known to be 
the world’s greatest runners. There 
are accounts of Hopi young men who 
have run over a hundred miles with- 
out stopping. Is it possible the boots 
they wore had anything to do with 
these remarkable feats? More likely 
the answer resides in the vigorous, dur- 
able nature of the Hopis themselves— 
and yet the Hopis wear one form of 
the squaw boot. 

Ideally suited for desert wear, the 
squaw boot has a shape and character 
of its own, totally unlike the low, flat 
moccasin of the plains or eastern 
American Indian. 
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AN OLD TIMER SHEDS NEW LIGHT ON A FAMOUS LOST LODE 





Ve Lost Dutchman WMiue... 


By MARY L. BAGWELL 


TARK AND mysterious, the 
Superstition Mountain range 
rises abruptly from a wide and 

sparsely vegetated desert mesa 36 
miles northeast of Phoenix, Arizona 
—a monument to the countless pros- 
pectors, adventurers and lost mine 
seekers who, seeking Jacob Walzer’s 
Lost Dutchman gold, have found only 
death in its perilous canyons. 


Low clouds hung like a shroud over 
the summits as I neared the range, 
traveling east from Phoenix on High- 
way 60. Giant saguaros covered the 
landscape, sharing ground with mes- 
quite, prickly pear and cholla. Near- 
ing Superior, the highway crosses and 
recrosses winding Queen Creek’s swift 
waters, rushing downward from its 
source in the Pinal Mountains. 


Five miles west of Superior I turned 
onto an unpaved country road and 
bumped westward for ten miles or so 
to a small house almost hidden by 
dense undergrowth of cactus, catsclaw, 
mesquite and paloverde. 


This is the home of Herman Pe- 
trasch which he built in 1934 from 
handhewn local timber and scraps of 
material. Herman is 88 years old, a 
native of Germany and the brother 
of Rinehart Petrasch who was a close 
friend of Jacob Walzer for many years 
before the Dutchman’s death. 


Inside Herman’s house the walls are 
lined with shelves of souvenir maga- 
zines and weather-yellowed books. A 
low wood burning cook stove squats 
in one corner against a background of 
well scrubbed pots and pans. A single 
bed with sturdy canvas cover, a coal 
oil lamp, an extra shirt and overalls 
hanging from nails in the wall, a table 
that serves as both desk and dining 
board, two straight chairs and a pair 
of rockers complete the one room’s 
furnishings. One of the straight chairs 
supports two double-barreled shotguns 
protected from dust and insects by 
tin cans placed over the muzzles. 
Everything in the room is neat, orderly 
and convenient. 

This is home to Herman Petrasch— 
a minimum of material comforts with 
bonus quantities of peace and solitude 
and fresh mountain air. Visits from 
close friends, letters, current magazines 
and several hobbies provide him with 
ample entertainment. Often he just 
sits outside his humble home, viewing 
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“Stuff and Nonsense,” old-timer 
Herman Petrasch calls most of the 
stories he’s read about the Lost 
Dutchman Mine, Jacob Walzer’s 
fabulously rich gold ledge in the 
Superstition Mountains of Arizona. 
For Petrasch claims to know the 
real story, as he heard it from his 
brother, Rinehart Petrasch, a close 
friend of Walzer. Here are new 
clues for the lost mine seeker— 
and a warning to all who chal- 
lenge “the curse of the Supersti- 
tions.” 





the surrounding country and recalling 
the many memories it holds for him. 
He has lived in the Superstition coun- 
try for 60 years. 

Herman came to Arizona in 1892 
to help his brother look for the Old 
Jake Mine, as the Lost Dutchman was 
called at that time. Each of us settled 
comfortably in a rocker, he told me 
the story. 


“My brother had come to Arizona 
seven years before Jacob Walzer’s 
death — and his name was Walzer, 
W-a-l-z-e-r, not ‘Waltz’ or ‘Walz’ as 
many people insist,” Herman pointed 
out—“‘‘and obtained work in Walzer’s 
bakery in Phoenix. At that time the 
Dutchman lived in an adobe building 
in South Phoenix, near the Salt River 
where he owned several acres of land. 


“In the spring of 1891, the Salt 
flooded, and Walzer’s home was al- 
most completely swept away. He 
climbed a fruit tree and saved himself 
from drowning, but when found he 
was partially paralyzed and suffering 
from exposure and shock. The ordeal 
was too much for an old man of 82 
years, and he died six months later, 
October 8, 1891. Rinehart buried him, 
for during the years of their association 
they had become close friends. Wal- 
zer’s body still lies in the old Phoenix 
cemetery, in a plot now marked ‘Lot 
19, Grave No. 4.’ Not many years 
later my brother was buried beside 
him. 

“It was late in the fall of 1891 that 
Rinehart wrote to me about Walzer’s 
death and asked me to come to Ari- 
zona to help him search for the rich 
mine Jacob had found in the Super- 
stition Mountains. 


“T arrived in the early part of 1892, 
and for some time we searched the 
Superstitions for the lost gold ledge. 


However, with a family to support I 
soon was forced to find steady employ- 
ment. I obtained a job with the Reavis 
Ranch, originally owned by E. A. 
Reavis and situated about 25 miles 
from Jacob Walzer’s claim. Some say 
Reavis and the Dutchman were close 
friends. He raised vegetables and fruit 
and peddled them to all the little min- 
ing communities in the early days. 


“On one trip to Florence, Reavis 
was ambushed and murdered. After 
his death, Jack Frazier became owner 
of the properties. Will Knight was his 
foreman and I worked for him. Later 
owners were Mark Twain Clemens, 
Jim ‘Tex’ Barkley, Bill Martin and 
Huly Bacon. I stayed on and knew all 
these men. 


“Jacob Walzer was a native of Ger- 
many,” Herman recalled, “and a sober 
man of good character, contrary to 
many legends. Although he did keep 
wine in his cellar and offered it to 
friends when they visited him, he re- 
fused to drink himself. 


“Almost immediately after arriving 
in the United States, Walzer had come 
to Arizona. A business man, he spent 
his spare time prospecting for gold. 
He and a friend, Jacob Wiser, went on 
frequent journeys together into the 
Superstitions. However, no one knew 
they had found a mine until he told 
my brother and Mrs. Julia Thomas, 
Walzer’s octaroon housekeeper, a short 
time before his death. 


“The mine, which Walzer called the 
‘Placer,’ was discovered in 1869. On 
one of their trips, he and Wiser had 
camped near a good spring not far 
from the base of what is now called 
Weaver’s Needle, a sharp isolated 
peak in this range of mountains. From 
their camp they could walk to the 
Placer and to the ‘Quartz’, a second 
mine about a mile farther. 


“The Placer was discovered as they 
walked through the canyon along the 
bed of a creek where soil erosion had 
exposed a ledge of almost pure gold 
about 20 inches wide. 


“This rare and spectacular find they 
mined by making an excavation on a 
gradual incline four inches wider on 
each side than the deposit of ore. It 
was just wide enough to work in and 
not too hard to conceal when they 
made a trip into Phoenix, Florence or 
Globe to dispose of a small amount of 
ore. Walzer was afraid to carry too 
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much gold on any one trip, and, as he 
never craved wealth, his wants were 
simple and easily satisfied. 


“The Quartz was discovered later. 
While working on the Placer one day, 
the two men heard sounds of rocks 
being broken. They investigated and 
found two Spaniards working an old 
mine which proved equal in richness 
to the Placer. From the Spaniards 
they learned that there were eight 
Spanish mines in the near vicinity. 
Later the Spaniards were found slain 
and Wiser and Walzer buried them at 
the murder site. 


“This occurred in 1882. Walzer 
and his partner did not work the 
Quartz, as its hidden entrance afforded 
no look-out opportunity and was 
therefore dangerously vulnerable to 
surprise attack. They carefully con- 
cealed its location and returned to 
work the Placer. 


“Sometime during their many trips 
into the mountains the partners built 
a native wood and adobe hut near the 
spring. It undoubtedly fell into ruin 
long ago, but its pile of rubble prob- 
ably provides a good landmark to the 
lost mine area.” 


I asked Herman if he ever had felt 
he was close to the Placer. 


He shook his head. “Many people 
have gone into the Superstitions to 
look for the Lost Dutchman Mine,” 
he said, “and their greed has cost them 
their lives. I have done a little search- 
ing, yes, but I’m afraid to look too 
far. I believe the mines are not meant 
to be found. 


“There’s a curse on the gold,” Her- 
man continued. “I am not a super- 
stitious man—except in regard to these 
mountains. There is a curse on those 
mountain slopes and canyon walls, a 
curse which has existed since early 
territorial days when the Spaniards 
and Indians first started to quarrel. 
Many fierce battles—notably the mas- 
sacre at Walnut Canyon—have been 
fought between white men and red in 
these mountains—and the reason for 
most of the bloodshed was gold.” 


Herman got up from his chair and 
crossed to his front door. He pointed 
to the north. “Straight north of here 
—over there,” he indicated, “is Iron 
Mountain; a little west is White Moun- 
tain. There are two old Spanish mines 
there, making ten that I know of in 
the Superstitions.” 


Selecting a book from the crowded 
shelves, he thumbed through to The 
Legend of the Lost Dutchman Mine. 
“There’s very little truth in this,” he 
laughed. ‘Mostly stuff and nonsense. 


“About two years ago, Clayton L. 
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Herman Petrasch has lived in Arizona’s Superstition Mountain country 

for 60 of his 88 years. His brother, Rinehart Petrasch, was a close friend 

of Jacob Walzer whose Lost Dutchman Mine is believed to lie near 
Weaver's Needle in the Superstitions. 


Worst of Fairview, Montana—a ‘his- 
torical field explorer’ he called himself 
—told me that there had been more 
than a thousand different stories told 
about the Lost Dutchman Mine. Most 
are ridiculous, of course; but the facts 
I gave him compared favorably, he 
said, with those he’d obtained years 
ago from a native of Old Mexico. The 
Mexican man had remained in the 
Territory of Arizona for many years 
after the battle of Walnut Canyon, and 
he was able to relate with accuracy 
much of the early history of the state. 


“Several people have come to me 
for the story of the Lost Dutchman, 
but they never write down what I say 
as you have done. You have the facts 
as they were given me by my brother 
— and Rinehart learned them from 
Jacob Walzer himself. Maybe this 
story will bring others to these moun- 
tains to look for the lost gold ledge. | 
wish them luck. And if wealth can 
bring them happiness, I hope they can 
conquer the curse of the Superstitions 
and find the riches which have lain 
hidden so long.” 
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General view of the ghost town of DeLamar, 
from Nob Hill toward the Meadow Valley range. 
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Golden Glooot of 
the Yevada #ills 


Dust devils still play on the abandoned tailing dumps of DeLamar, 
Nevada, swirling the silica dust which during boom days gave the 
gold camp the epithet, “man-killer.” Frank and Vilate Pace lived in 
DeLamar during its heyday and they remember the mines running at 
capacity, the beautiful homes on Nob Hill, Shaefer’s Grand Opera 
House and the terrible fire of 1900. Telling the Paces’ story, Nell 
Murbarger recalls the past of another ghost town of the Southwest. 


By NELL MURBARGER 
Photos by the Author 
Map by Norton Allen 


HE DAY was a scorcher. Since 
early morning July’s sun had 
been beating down on the dry 

hills of Southern Nevada. Even the 
cottonwoods along Caliente’s main 
street seemed gripped in a strange 
lethargy, their yellowing dust-powd- 
ered leaves hanging motionless in the 
dead air. 
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With a final glance at my penciled 
directions, I drove on past the town 
hall, made a sharp turn and climbed 
a short hill. There, at the head of the 
street, stood the big gray house I had 
come more than 200 miles to find. In 
that house, according to information 
I had been given, lived Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Pace—two of the few persons 
living who had shared in the gold 
boom days at DeLamar, Nevada, more 
than half a century ago. 


Nevada, looking north 


tiie 


I knocked on the door, and almost 
before I had a chance to introduce 
myself I was seated in the pleasant liv- 
ing room with a refreshing glass of ice 
water, and my hosts and I were talking 
as if we had been friends for half a 
lifetime. 

After explaining my interest in 
ghost towns and especially in the 
ghost town of DeLamar—I asked if 
it would be possible for either of the 
Paces to accompany me there, not only 
to show me the road but to guide me 
about the place. 


“Yes indeed,” Frank Pace nodded 
affably. “I never pass up a chance to 
go to DeLamar. How “bout you, 
Mother—want to take a ride out to 
the old camp?” 

For answer, Vilate Pace began re- 
moving her apron and hunting a scarf 
to tie over her head. 

Leaving Caliente on U.S. 93, we 
soon passed the four-mile side road 
to beautiful Kershaw Canyon State 
Park and started up a long ravine 
that cuts through the southern tip of 
the Highland range. Skirting a color- 
fully-banded cliff on our right, we 
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climbed through the narrow winding 
canyon for nearly five miles before 
emerging on a high plateau sprinkled 
thinly with junipers, mountain mahog- 
any and rabbit bush. About ten miles 
west of town, we topped the summit 
of Oak Springs Pass, 6250 feet above 
sea level. We had climbed more than 
1800 feet since leaving Caliente, and 
the temperature had grown noticeably 
cooler. 

Continuing toward the west, we 
dropped into a forest of Joshua trees. 
Growing on this high, dry plateau, 
these prickly members of the yucca 
clan are quite different in appearance 
from the fine big Joshuas that fringe 
the road across the border near Victor- 
ville, California. Here, at the extreme 
northern limit of their range, the trees 
are small and scrubby, with abbrevi- 
ated trunks and short leaves—a differ- 
ence botanists have recognized by set- 
ting this type apart in a sub-variety 
known as Yucca brevifolia var. jaeger- 
iana, honoring the naturalist, Edmund 
C. Jaeger, who first described them. 

Stretching away to the north of our 
road lay the sullen white vastness of 
Dry Lake Valley, where tall dust twist- 
ers moved endlessly across the flat. 
Bordering the valley on the west was 
the long hot line of the barren Pah- 
rocks, gaunt-ribbed and _ hostile. 

There was not a building, a fence, 
or a domestic animal as far as the eye 
could reach. Twentieth century prog- 
ress had entered the land, it was true, 
but only to the extent of the paved 
road we were traveling and the tall 
steel standards of the power line. 
Emerging endlessly from the south 
and disappearing into the north, these 
silvery giants and their looping cables 
provide an electric bridge between the 
great turbines of Hoover Dam and the 
mines and mills of Pioche. 

After passing under the power line, 
Frank indicated a left turn on a dusty 
desert road that soon angled back to 
the line and headed south, following 
the power standards. Our way con- 
tinued through the Joshua forest. Cre- 
Osote bushes also had made their ap- 
pearance. Here and there were plants 
of cane cactus, and occasionally the 
tissue-paper blooms of a thistle poppy 
appeared in the dust alongside the 
road. 

Numerous trails branched from the 
road on either side, and Frank peered 
toward the distant hills as though in 
search of some landmark. Five and 
one-half miles south of the highway 
he indicated another left turn, and we 
headed southeast on a long straight 
road, a single lane’s width and pocked 
with chuckholes. 

Suddenly the old DeLamar cemetery 
appeared on our right—a few granite 
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Ruins of bank and assay office at DeLamar, Nevada. 


and marble slabs, a few old iron rail- 
ings and many wooden headboards all 
enclosed within the sagging strands of 
a barbed-wire fence. 

Directly across the road from the 
graveyard was a caving foundation 
and a cellar. 

“That was ‘Old Man’ Nelson’s toll 
station,” said Mrs. Pace. “For the first 
several years after the strike at DeLa- 
mar, the only way a vehicle could get 
into camp was the long way around 
over a terrible road. We thought it 
was pretty fine when this toll road 
made it possible for us to drive right 
over the hill into town. 

“Mr. Nelson charged only 25 cents 
for each rig, but sometimes drivers 
would try to sneak by the station with- 
out paying,” she laughed. “The old 
man kept a shotgun handy, and folks 
used to say he would chase a rig half- 
way to DeLamar to collect his toll.” 

But many years had passed since 
Mr. Nelson collected his last fee, and 
without any fear of shotgun reprisal 


we continued on up the hill on the old 
toll road which wound around the 
mountain like a thin strangling vine. 

Nearing the summit of the grade, I 
let the car coast to a stop. Ahead of 
us, possibly a mile, rose the bare west 
wall of the Meadow Valley range; and 
down in the swale between that escarp- 
ment and our point of vantage was 
spread the disintegrating skeleton of 
DeLamar — once the greatest gold- 
producing camp in this part of the 
State. 

Directly at our feet lay the stark 
black timbers of the DeLamar mill 
with its mountains of creamy-white 
tailings spilling away below. To the 
south and west lay the Hiko range 
and the broad flatness of DeLamar 
Valley and the Pahranagat, early day 
hide-out of cattle rustler and fugitive. 
Over this wide dry expanse to the 
south had crossed the Manly party of 
1849, en route to Death Valley and 
the hardships and tragedy it held in 
store. 
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Frank drew my attention to the 
tailing dumps. Where we were stand- 
ing on the old road, the lazy July 
wind was scarcely strong enough to 
stir the leaves of the creosotes, yet 
there was rising from the tailing piles 
a fantastic spiral of dust, as dense and 


white as sea fog. Mounting into the 
sky, this dust column eventually met 
with a heavier current of air, flattened 
against it and slowly disintegrated into 


nothingness. 
“That dust,” said Frank, “is Cam- 
brian quartzite — more than 80 per- 


cent silica. With this little breeze 
having that effect on the packed tail- 
ings, you can imagine what it was like 
when all the mines and mills were 
operating at capacity! No wonder the 
camp was known as a man-killer! 

“Most of the work,” he continued, 
“was done by farm boys who came 
over from the Mormon settlements in 
southwestern Utah. They had never 
even heard of silicosis—but after three 
or four months in the mines and mill 
at DeLamar, they would start cough- 
ing. Some died in a few weeks; others 
hung on for years—too sick to work, 
too stubborn to die. 

“The air was so impregnated with 
silica dust that even women and chil- 
dren who never went near the mines 
or mills would occasionally contract 
silicosis. Even horses eventually died 
from the dust.” 

The original strike at DeLamar, said 
Frank, had been made in 1892. About 
a year later, several of the leading 
claims had been purchased for $150,- 
000 by Capt. John De La Mar, a 
prominent promoter and developer of 
that day. Laid out soon afterward, 
the town had been given an Ameri- 
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canized version of the French name 
and had built up rapidly. Most of its 
original settlers and merchants had 
emigrated from Pioche, and many of 
DeLamar’s first buildings had been 
moved intact from the older town. 

In 1895, Capt. De La Mar had 
installed a barrel chlorination plant. 
After passing dry through a coarse 
crusher, the ore had been carried to 
Griffin mills, of which there were 13 
in number. It was this method of dry 
handling that had given rise to the 
terrific mortality rate. 

Little was done to improve the situ- 
ation until about 1900 when Simon 
Bamberger of Salt Lake City bought 
the De La Mar property, piped water 
from Meadow Valley and changed the 
milling process from chlorination to 
cyanide. 

“The introduction of wet milling 
eliminated a lot of the dust,” said 
Frank. “But it was still terrible!” 

Coasting on down the grade into 
town, I soon learned that I might have 
searched the world over without find- 
ing two better qualified guides. Even 
in its present state of chaos, the Paces 
were thoroughly at home in DeLamar. 

This big stone ruin, they would ex- 
plain, had been Roeder’s general store. 
The McNamee dance hall had stood 
on this lot; the Oddfellows and Ma- 
sonic hall had been over there; the 
hospital, across the ravine. 

“That knoll,” said Vilate, indicating 
a low brown hill at the south edge of 
town, “was called Nob Hill. It was 
completely covered with homes—some 
of the grandest places in town!” The 
hill she indicated was bare and rocky. 
Scarring its surface were many old 
stone foundations, a few _ prospect 


holes, a few Joshua trees—but not one 
wall was standing intact. 

“I was just a school girl when | 
came to DeLamar,” Vilate Pace was 
saying. “I had been born at Panaca, 
a little Mormon town about 40 miles 
from here. There were 14 of us in 
the family, and after our father and 
mother died in their early forties, we 
youngsters had to shift for ourselves. 
There weren’t many opportunities to 
make money at Panaca, but the boom 
was getting underway at DeLamar. 
When my older brothers heard they 
could earn three dollars a day in the 
mines, it seemed almost too good to 
be true! My older sisters thought they, 
also, might be able to get work, and 
I tagged along. 

“I had never been away from home. 
The day we boarded the stagecoach 
for DeLamar, I couldn’t have been 
more excited if we had been starting 
around the world! 

“It was long after dark when we 
caught our first sight of town,” she 
continued. “All this flat was covered 
with homes and shops, and the whole 
place was ablaze with bright lights. I 
thought I had never seen anything so 
beautiful or wonderful in my whole 
life. And then, when I saw the fine, 
big stores all filled with gorgeous 
dresses and hats, and hair-ribbons and 
jewelry—I simply had to pinch myself 
to make sure I wasn’t dreaming! 

“At that time,” she went on, “De- 
Lamar was the largest city in Southern 
Nevada, and we had lots of good times. 
The Atkins orchestra played for dances 
almost every week. The town band 
gave free concerts, and traveling show 
companies played at Max Shaefer’s 
Grand Opera House. The Shaefer 
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Grand was a splendid building. It had 
cost $10,000 to build and was con- 
sidered the finest theater in Southern 
Nevada. 

“Our greatest lack was water. Even 
after it was pumped over the range 
from Meadow Valley, it still had to 
be hauled from the end of the pipeline 
to the houses and cost us 50 cents a 
barrel. 

“I had been at DeLamar_ two 
months when the big fire struck in 
1900,” recalled Vilate Pace. “It was 
late in the afternoon of May 29 when 
the fire broke out in a lean-to on Ed- 
wards’ saloon. It had been very hot 
and dry for weeks. Everything was 
like tinder, and in a matter of mo- 
ments, buildings on both sides of the 
saloon were ablaze. After that, there 
was no stopping it. We were living 
on Nob Hill at that time, and could 
see all over town from our front porch. 

“I can remember how horrified we 
were as we watched the Shaefer Grand 
burn to the ground. From there, the 
fire swept on through main street, lev- 
eling one business building after an- 
other. The whole flat soon was a 
rolling sea of flame and smoke. 

“The fire department finally re- 
sorted to dynamiting buildings in the 
path of the fire. They eventually got 
it under control—but not until most 
of the business section lay in ruins 
and hundreds of persons were home- 
less. Armed guards patrolled the 
streets all night to guard against loot- 
ing. 

“And that,” put in Frank, “was 
how I found things when I arrived in 
DeLamar for the first time!” 

Shortly after the camp opened, two 
of Frank’s elder brothers had left the 
family home at St. George, Utah, to 
enter the mercantile business at De- 
Lamar. By the spring of 1900, busi- 
ness was booming in the new camp 
and they had written home that Frank 
could go to work for Henry W. Miles 
of the DeLamar Mercantile company. 

“I was only 15 years old, and the 
idea of having an important job in a 
rip-roaring mining camp really thrilled 
me,” laughed Frank. “I think I im- 
agined six-shooters popping on every 
corner and dead men lying in the 
Street. 

“But when I stepped off the stage- 
coach at DeLamar,” he grinned, “all 
I found was charcoal and wreckage!” 

Almost before the embers had 
cooled, however, the work of rebuild- 
ing had begun. By 1901, the town 
was largely restored to its former 
glory. 

Beginning of the new century had 
found DeLamar the leading gold pro- 
ducing camp in Nevada. Handling 
around 400 tons of ore daily, the De- 
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Mr. and Mrs. Frank Pace of Caliente, Nevada, were among the early 
settlers at DeLamar, and they have many memories of the 


ghost camp’s 


Lamar mill was turning out from 
$100,000 to $200,000 in bullion each 
month. The April Fool mill also was 
operating at this time, and around 400 
men were employed in the mines. 

‘Whenever the mill shipped bullion, 
the stage would go out loaded with 
shotgun guards and presumably carry- 
ing a fortune in gold, but this was just 
a blind,” said Vilate. “The bullion 
actually went out in an ordinary freight 
wagon without even a guard!” 

Frank and Vilate met soon after 
his arrival at DeLamar, and it was not 
long until they decided to be married. 
As they were only 17 years of age, it 
was necessary for both to have the 
consent of legal guardians, 

“When we asked our families about 
it,” said Mrs. Pace, “they didn’t even 
take us seriously enough to act 


shocked. They just laughed at us! But 
by 1906 we were old enough to marry 
without asking permission of anyone 


boom days. 


—and we didn’t lose any time doing 
it!” 

By 1906, however, the mines were 
beginning to close, and DeLamar had 
seen its best days. Many of the miners 
left to join the new excitement at Gold- 
field. The newly-wed Paces decided 
to follow the crowd. 

With their departure from DeLamar, 
the Paces quickly succumbed to the 
glamour and excitement of the boom 
camps. They were living at Goldfield 
when they heard that DeLamar had 
given its last gasp and died. 

In September, 1909, after the camp 
was credited officially with the pro- 
duction of $25,000,000 in gold, and 
unofficial “estimates” of production 
ran as high as $80,000,000, the last 
mine had closed. The mills had ground 
to a stop, and the power plant in 
Meadow Valley, across the range, had 
shut off its generators. As a final 
dramatic touch, the mine and mill 
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whistles had been tied down and per- 
mitted to blow until the last spark of 
power had been exhausted. ; 

Three years later, free-spendin 
Goldfield suffered virtually the same 
fate. The Paces had drifted on to 
Tonopah and, eventually, to Califor- 
nia, where their one son was born. But 
their hearts were too deeply rooted in 
Nevada’s highland desert to be happy 
any other place, and in 1913 they re- 
turned to Lincoln county and estab- 
lished themselves in the big house at 
Caliente. And there they have re- 
mained for 45 years. 

“What about that treasure that’s 
supposed to be buried at DeLamar?” 
I inquired. 

“Treasure?” repeated Frank. “What 
treasure?” 

“Why, an old timer at Pioche was 
telling me about it,” I answered. “He 
said that in the early days one of the 
local mine officials had connived with 
an assayer and they had high-graded 
a lot of company bullion — around 
$70,000 worth. This official buried 
the loot, and then he died before he 


could reclaim the bullion and make 
his getaway.” 

“Folks have been telling various 
versions of that story for almost 50 
years,” Frank said. “Hundreds of 
men have hunted for the bullion. 
They’ve searched the whole area with 
doodlebugs and metal detectors and 
every contrivance under the sun—but 
the bullion’s still lost! One old man 
swore he knew where it was buried. 
Several times he was right on the point 
of showing me the spot. But he never 
quite did it—and now, he’s dead too.” 

Pausing, Frank Pace let his gaze 
wander over the crumbling ruins of 
DeLamar and on to the Southwest, 
where mountain-hemmed valleys were 
now brimming with the purple haze 
of evening. 

“Y’know,” he continued, “that old 
fellow dropped some powerfully strong 
hints, and I’ve always had a sneaking 
idea I know where that gold is buried. 
Sometime—when it’s a little cooler—” 
he winked at Vilate—‘I think I may 
come back to DeLamar and do a little 
prospecting!” 





than 50 years old. True 


Indians now living. True 


Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


True . False 


Valley Scotty’s mines. True 
Mexico. True __.. False 
_.. False 


operation. True 


fant. True.___. False____.. 





TRUE;OR FALSE 


lore of the Szsert country to get a perfect score in this quiz. If you don’t 
know all the answers, this is a good place to learn some of them. And 
anyway, there are no penalties for getting a poor grade in this school of 
the desert. The answers are on page 40. 


1—A rattlesnake cannot strike without first coiling. True 


2—Lowest elevation in the United States is at the foot of Bright Angel 
Trail in Grand Canyon. True 


3—The present Salton Sea in the Colorado desert of California is less 
. False 


4—Hoover dam is located in Boulder Canyon. True 
5—Gold ore is always yellow. True 
6—Sunset Crater, in northern Arizona, was active within the memory of 


7—The Pueblo Indians of New Mexico fire their pottery in oven-like 
kilns especially built for the purpose. True 
8—A north and south line through El Paso, Texas, would be west of 


9—The goat nut or jojoba is a perennial shrub. True 
10—150 pounds is not an excessive load for the average burro to carry. 


1 1—Diamond is the hardest of all the precious gems. True 
12—Stope is a term used in mining. True ___ 
13—The Gila Monster is a native of California. 


14—-Scotty’s Castle in Death Valley was financed with gold from Death 

. False 

15—The Mormons migrated to Utah under the personal leadership of the 
founder of their church, Joseph.Smith. True 

16—The territory involved in the Gadsden Purchase was acquired from 


17—Lee’s Ferry on the Colorado River in northern Arizona is still in 


18—The book, Gold, Guns and Ghost Towns, was written by W. A. Chal- 


19—Camino is a Spanish word meaning mountain. True 
20—A Jackrabbit Homestead generally is five acres. True 


You'll have to know a bit of 
geography, western history, bot- 
any, mineralogy and _ general 


. False 
False 

False 
False 


False 


False 
False 


. False 
. False 


True False 


False 


False 
. False 
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CLOSE-UPS 


So far Rae Von Dornum has a per- 
fect sales record in the magazine writ- 
ing field. Her first story, “The Curse 
of Kehama,” won an honorable men- 
tion in Desert Magazine’s Life-on-the- 
Desert contest. It appears in this issue. 

Though a newcomer to the magazine 
field, Miss Von Dornum has_ been 
actively engaged in other writing. She 
is a weekly columnist for the Hender- 
son Home News, which also serves 
her present home town of Pittman, 
Nevada, and she long has dabbled in 
poetry as a hobby. 

Other hobbies are represented by 
her collections of mineral specimens 
and sun-colored glass. Previous resi- 
dence in the history-rich mining towns 
of Tonopah, Goldfield and Beatty gave 
her an interest in mining, and she en- 
joys frequent rockhunting trips. 

© e e 











Freda Walbrecht is an old hand at 
making hikes like the one she describes 
in her story, “Through ‘The Narrows’ 
to Zion,” in this issue of Desert Mag- 
azine. 

Miss Walbrecht was the first woman 
to climb all 15 of the 14,000-foot 
mountain peaks on the Pacific Coast, 
and she is one of the two persons (Sam 
Fink was the first) to climb all of the 
192 named Southern California moun- 
tains over 5000 feet. 

Whenever she can leave her Los 
Angeles law practice for a weekend, 
Attorney Walbrecht takes a trip to 
mountains or desert. She is an active 
member of the Southern California 
Sierra Club and helped organize the 
group’s Desert Peaks Section. 


e e e 

Interviewing old-timers for a story 
she planned to contribute to a local 
Sunday supplement, Mary Bagwell met 
Herman Petrasch and heard his story 
of the Lost Dutchman Mine. She re- 
peats the old man’s version of the 
famous lost lode in this issue of Des- 
ert Magazine. 

Mrs. Bagwell was born a half cen- 
tury ago on her parents’ farm in Van- 
zandt County, Texas, the tenth of 14 
children. When she was 18, she mar- 
ried J. O. Bagwell, son of a farm 
neighbor, and three years later they 
moved to Superior, Arizona, where 
her husband has been an electrician 
for Magma Copper Company for 25 
years. 

Her own four children grown and 
established in homes of their own, 
Mrs. Bagwell became active in youth 
welfare work and personally super- 
vises a group of 4-H girls. 
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Washington, D. C.... 

The United States will double pro- 
duction of uranium ore in this nation 
within two to three years, Jesse C. 
Johnson, manager of the Raw Ma- 
terials Operation, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, told a Senate subcommittee 
seeking to determine the mineral self- 
sufficiency of the nation in time of 
war. Johnson said that the U. S. al- 
ready has increased its uranium pro- 
duction about four times since World 
War II, and more than 525 producers 
on the Colorado Plateau are shipping 
ore to nine uranium mills. However, 
with the high target goals that have 
been set for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, “we will need all the uranium 
we can get from both domestic and 
foreign sources,” he said.—Salt Lake 


Tribune. 
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Bishop, California . . 

Contact Development Company has 
introduced a new method of treating 
tungsten ores in the Bishop region. The 
company moves its portable mill, 
mounted on skids, to various deposits 
to concentrate ores. Use of such mo- 
bile plants is expected to spread rap- 
idly to other tungsten areas, as the 
portable units make possible treatment 
of ore from small deposits where schee- 
lite is not sufficiently rich to warrant 
shipment to custom plants.—Mining 
Record. 


> 

Moab, Utah... 

The known deposit of rich ore on 
Charlie Steen’s uranium discovery on 
the Colorado Plateau was widened in 
November when core drilling opera- 
tions cut high grade ore on the Utex 
Te Quiero claim. Twenty-five feet 
averaged .69 percent with 15 consecu- 
tive feet assaying better than one per- 


cent uranium.—Pioche Record. 
® 2 


e 
Fallon, Nevada... 

Harry Howard, well known Fallon 
mining man, has negotiated a contract 
for 15 patented claims known as the 
Silver Palace at Grantsville in Nye 
County. Howard took an option on 
the claims from Ed Berryman and 
completed the sale to Paul Litell of 
Carson City and Auburn, California. 
The property is located 100 miles from 
Fallon and 52 miles north of Tonopah. 
Engineers’ reports indicate that 50 
tons of ore—tungsten, lead silver and 
zinc with tungsten predominating — 
can be produced for a period of five 
years without any further development. 
The mill building has already been 
built, and machines are to be moved 
in immediately—Humboldt Star. 
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Las Vegas, Nevada... 

Production from the kilns of the 
Manganese Ores Company, which had 
been shut down since a fire early last 
summer, was resumed in November, 
working on the stockpile accumulated 
while the kilns and mill were idle. The 
mill was expected to be back in opera- 
tion the first of the year.—Las Vegas 
Review-Journal. 

e © @ 
Tonopah, Nevada... 

“We've really got a mine now,” said 
Superintendent Frank Kennicott when 
development work at Summit King 
Mine definitely established that a large 
body of ore had been uncovered at the 
550-foot level. Kennicott estimated 
that the ore would average about $50 
a ton, with some spots going as high 
as $150 and better. These were typi- 
cal values in the original strike; since 
the new find is a continuation of that 
ore body, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that values will remain the same 
and possibly higher, the superintendent 
reasoned.—Tonopah Times-Bonanza. 

e «€ e 
Fallon, Nevada... 

Four fluorspar properties are ship- 
ping custom ore to the Kaiser Alumi- 
num and Chemical Corporation in 
Fallon in addition to the mill’s princi- 
pal source of fluorspar from the 
company’s mine near Broken Hills. 
Charles Cirac’s Box Canyon property 
22 miles north of Stillwater has been 
producing since August; Joe and Bob 
Keller have been supplying about 200 
tons of fluorspar a month from two 
properties, one in Dixie Valley and 
the other in Iowa Canyon above Aus- 
tin; and a fourth property, owned by 
C. J. Smith and R. L. Tiefel, is fur- 
nishing ore from Venice Canyon near 
Ione. The company’s Broken Hill 
mine has been producing steadily since 
the mill opened last year. — Fallon 
Standard. 

e e 2 
Tonopah, Nevada... 

Gold ore as low as $5 per ton is 
said to be commercially profitable 
when processed in a newly invented 
centrificator mill. The small mill, 
weighing only 75 pounds, will dispose 
of 25 tons of crushed ore during an 
eight-hour shift. The dry ore is spun 
in the mill and concentrates deposited 
on one side, waste on the opposite. 
Invented by Edward Parr, former Yer- 
ington resident, the mill has been in 
use at the Lambert titanium mine in 
Solomon Canyon, California, with re- 
ported excellent results. — Tonopah 
Times-Bonanza. 


Henderson, Nevada... 

Capacity of Titanium Metals Cor- 
poration’s unit in the former Basic 
Magnesium Plant has steadily in- 
creased since it began operation in 
1951. Production, which was one ton 
daily when the plant first opened, is 
expected to reach 10 tons a day before 
the end of the year. Titanium Metals 
Corporation is the only titanium pro- 
ducer today whose integration runs 
from mining to selling the fabricated 
metal. It draws ore supplies from Na- 
tional Lead, processes them in ingots at 
Henderson and utilizes the Alleghany- 
Ludlum Steel Company’s facilities for 
fabrication of sheet metal, strip bars, 
forgings and wire.—California Mining 


Journal. 
s & s 


Ely, Nevada... 

Work on the big new copper pit to 
supplement the Deep Ruth pit in East- 
ern Nevada is to get under way im- 
mediately, according to John C. Kin- 
ner, Jr., general manager for the Ne- 
vada Mines Division of Kennecott 
Copper Corporation. The pit, to be 
known as the Veteran, is expected to 
yield 20 million tons of slightly less 
than one percent copper ore. It will 
be 2500 feet long, 1500 feet wide and 
660 feet deep. Estimated yield is 5000 
tons of ore per day, and the pit is 
expected to last 10 or 12 years. — 
Pioche Record. 

@ e e 
Yerington, Nevada... 

Production of more than 5,000,000 
pounds of copper precipitates a month 
is scheduled before the end of the year 
at Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany’s huge oxide deposit four miles 
west of Yerington which went into 
operation in November. The ore body 
is estimated to contain 35,000,000 
tons of commercial grade ore. The 
open pit in which mining is conducted 
is presently about 4000 feet long, 1700 
feet wide and more than 150 feet 
deep. Anaconda is understood to have 
expended approximately $33,000,000 
on the project, which has an estimated 
life of 12 to 15 years.—Pioche Rec- 
ord. 

e > 2 
Eureka, Nevada... 

Recent diamond drilling in the 
Adams Hill section of the Nevada 
property of Eureka Corporation has 
indicated a new ore body of excellent 
grade. The deposit lies a mile or more 
north of the Fad shaft workings and 
was located at a depth of about 900 
feet, somewhat above the horizon 
where the Fad workings encountered 
extreme water problems. Preliminary 
results in the new section suggest a 
gross grade of about $100 per ton in 
lead-zinc, gold and silver over a thick- 
ness of 12 to 15 feet.—Pioche Record. 
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The desert packrat (Neotoma orolestes) will steal almost anything he can carry 
away, often leaving something in exchange. Photo by N. H. Kent, 


U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Kober Kat of the Desert... 


By MARGARET OSBORN 

HE PACKRAT is a thieving 

little scoundrel who will steal 
anything from anybody. But, 
although he can purloin an amazing 
amount and variety of merchandise, 
the better one gets to know him, the 
easier it is to forgive the little klepto- 
maniac. Eventually, he provides as 
much amusement as he does vexation. 
More like a squirrel than a rat, with 
his fluffy tail and clean shiny fur, the 
packrat has a friendly personality and 
considerable intelligence. He can 
knock a peach from a tree, jump down 
and roll it ahead of him, or wind his 
tail around an egg and pull it behind 
him. For smaller loot, he makes use 
of special pockets in his mouth, de- 
signed by Nature for digestive pur- 
poses. These he crams full of grain, 
buttons or anything else that will fit. 
The packrat likes his own kind, and 
he likes people—the more people the 
better, for this means a greater variety 
of interesting things to steal. Although 
strictly a country boy, preferring the 
desert, he delights in taking advantage 
of civilization wherever he finds it. He 
invites himself to live with campers, 
miners and ranchers—or as near as 
they will allow him to come. He will 
move into a cabin without encourage- 
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A pebble for a fountain pen 
— that’s fair exchange on the 
packrat market. Margaret Os- 
born tells about the life and 
habits of this vexing yet lovable 
rascal rat of the desert. 











ment and bring his horde of posses- 
sions with him. 

If nobody tries to kill or catch him, 
he often becomes quite tame. Several 
years ago an Arizona prospector had a 
pet packrat named Jake, who, the 
miner claimed, was the reincarnation 
of his deceased partner. According to 
him, the transmigration of soul was a 
big improvement. Jake danced, In- 
dian-hop style, on the kitchen table 
which was better entertainment than 
he ever offered in human form. 

The packrat has other names — 
woodrat and traderat—the latter, be- 
cause he usually leaves something in 
exchange for what he takes. Actually, 
he has no such honorable intentions 
as trading. Even if he did, his idea of 
mercantile values is certainly one- 
sided in his own favor. He merely 
drops whatever he happens to be car- 
rying at the moment and picks up 
something he fancies more. People 
who know him are not surprised to 
find a spoon missing and a cactus- 





joint tucked in the silver drawer. Some- 
times he leaves nothing, but always 
he takes something. 


Practically everything ends up in. © 


his nest. That very fact probably made 
a rancher near Socorro, New Mexico, 
quite happy. While riding the range 
one day, the cowboy lost his lower 
plate. Some time later he decided to 
clean out the rats that were robbing 
his feed supply. In a rat nest he found 
his missing teeth—special delivery. 

In constructing his nest, the pack- 
rat is clever at making the most of 
materials at hand. He collects almost 
anything portable and stacks it wher- 
ever he pleases, on the bare ground, 
in a roll of barbed wire or under 
somebody’s house. The base of a mes- 
quite tree is the favorite foundation 
upon which he piles small sticks, cow 
chips, cactus and tin cans. Under all 
this pile is often an excavation, some- 
times with several rooms, and _ the 
sticks are stacked so as to shed water. 
Occasionally he makes his home in a 
rock ledge, filling every crevice with 
odds and ends. 

The packrat needs no sensible rea- 
son for busily picking up, transport- 
ing or piling any number of objects in 
any given place. Sometimes he will 
stack little rocks on big rocks, appar- 
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ently just for fun. He will move, one 
at a time, pecans from a full gallon 
bucket and hide them under your bed, 
or haul 50 pounds of shelled corn 
from one side of the shed to the other. 

Unlike his town cousins, the pack- 
rat’s sin is not wholesale destruction. 
He can, of course, gnaw until dooms- 
day, because his teeth have continuous 
roots and grow as they wear off. His 
fault is in what he can tote away, 
which is plenty. Since packrats range 
over almost all of North America, un- 
der one alias or another, a tremendous 
amount of loot disappears every day. 

The packrat also can be a big nuis- 
ance at night. Pattering around inside 
walls, over roofs and under the house, 
a few packrats can sound like a cavalry 
charge. Even worse, if several set their 
larcenous sights on the same object, 
the quarrel of squeaks and squeals is 
terrific. Most of their battles, however, 
are verbal, and generally they seem 
friendly toward each other. 

Proof of the little rascal’s sociability 
with his own kind is evident in the 
numerous trails that lead from nest to 
nest. On the other hand, they may not 
be visiting at all. More likely, they 
are stealing from each other every 
minute. 


LETTERS 


Facts from a Naturalist... 
Death Valley, California 
Desert: 

In the November issue of Desert, 
Vernon F. James writes that he is con- 
vinced snakes swallow their young 
during times of peril. 

James is, of course, entitled to his 
opinion; but his particular account is 
a good example of why herpetologists 
will continue to consider such reported 
instances as “old wive’s tales” until 
conclusive evidence is presented to the 
contrary. 

James recites an incident about 30 
years ago near Lake Arrowhead, Cali- 
fornia, during which a rattlesnake of 
undisclosed size and sex was shot in a 
burrow with a shotgun. When it was 
subsequently dragged out, ten baby 
rattlers “fell out” of the snake. 

While the authenticity of this event 
may be readily accepted, the interpre- 
tation of just what occurred is almost 
certainly erroneous. 

Many snakes, including the rattle- 
snake, give birth to living young. Prior 
to birth the baby rattlesnakes are pres- 
ent in the swollen uterus of the female, 
each one encased within a delicate 
capsule made up of the embryonic 
membranes. Normally, at birth the 
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Packrat nests are constructed of anything and everything and may be found 


on the bare ground, ina roll of barbed wire, under a house 
or, as in this case, under the hood of an abandoned 
automobile. Photo by Harry R. Osborn. 


young are extruded from the cloaca of 
the female and must fight their way 
out of their embryonic sac. Upon 
emergence they are around 9 inches 
long in most western species of rattle- 
snakes. (The length of 4 inches given 
by James is possible but certainly un- 
usually small.) 


I suggest that a more feasible ex- 
planation of the incident reported is 
that the unfortunate rattler was a 
gravid female and that the force of 
the shotgun blast tore open the body 
cavity of the snake (possibly ruptur- 
ing the embryonic membranes) and 
allowed the litter to fall out. 

Ten is a reasonable litter size in 
the western species. Had James re- 
corded the date of this occurrence it 
could have served to strengthen or 
weaken my hypothesis inasmuch as 
baby rattlers are usually born in early 
fall. 


Lastly it might be noted that a 3 
foot rattler may take from five to ten 
minutes to swallow a small mouse. 
Now even granting some degree of 
cooperation by the terrified juvenile 
and considering its smaller size, it is 
not unreasonable to assume that at 
least 30 seconds would be required 
for one baby to reach the “safety” of 
its mother’s stomach. Ten babies—five 
minutes. Not a very effective method 
of protection! 


FREDERICK B. TURNER 
Park Naturalist 


Water in the Chocolates... 


Chino, California 
Desert: 

In his “Life on the Desert” story in 
the November issue of Desert Maga- 
zine, Seward White tells his story of 
the Lost Ebner Mine and mentions 
one camp at Pegleg Well, known orig- 
inally as the Pegleg Mine, in the Choc- 
olate Mountains. 

The striking of water in the shaft 
of the Pegleg Mine was as much of a 
surprise to those of us who sank the 
shaft in 1906 as it would have been 
had we stumbled onto some of Pegleg 
Smith’s black gold nuggets. The well 
drew water from Salvation Spring or 
from a natural tank nearby. 

The only nuggets I ever saw in the 
Chocolates that were large enough to 
stub your toe on were black iron. 
There was one copper stringer carry- 
ing good values in gold and silver, but 
the ore petered out in a few feet. 

GEORGE PARK 


e e * 
Far From Home... 


Arcadia, California 
Desert: 

In his story “Crystal Field at Quartz- 
site in the September issue of Desert 
Magazine, Jay E. Ransom refers to 
the organpipe cactus (p. 12). 

I believe he meant senita cactus. I 
have never seen any organpipes as far 
west and north as Quartzsite. 

H. O. BAUERLE 
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Sign on the desert near Wendover, Utah. 


Humor on the Desert... 
San Francisco, California 
Desert: 

The accompanying picture was taken 
along Highway 40 just east of Wen- 
dover, Utah, on the Great Salt Desert 
of Utah. It would be interesting to 
know who, or what organization in 
that vicinity, had such a delightful 
sense of humor. Actually this lone 
sign takes some of the monotony out 
of that drab horizon. 

HARRY J. BILLICA 
Perhaps one of Desert’s Utah 
readers can tell us the story of this 
sign—for there must be a story con- 
nected with it.—R.H. 


* e ° 
Strictly a Western Problem? .. . 
Torrey, Utah 
Desert: 

For many years I have been read- 
ing Randall Henderson’s editorials in 
Desert protesting against roadside lit- 
ter. The last issue of National Parks 
Magazine contains some very pertinent 
photographs on the same subject. As 
superintendent of Capitol Reef Na- 
tional Monument I have the same 
problem and have to clean up the 
roadsides at least once a week. But 
this bad situation seems to be a strictly 
western problem. Let me tell you my 
experience. 

We have just arrived home in Utah 
after a vacation trip of 5100 miles, 
which took us as far east as Dearborn, 
Michigan. After we entered Nebraska 
we saw no roadside litter whatever 
until our return to Utah! All through 
the middle western states the roadsides 
are continually kept clean by state 
crews. We saw not more than six beer 
cans on the whole trip. And we only 
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saw one crew cleaning up the cans and 
papers. 

Which simply proves that roadsides 
can be kept clean, even in western 
states, if the road commissions will 
hire a few extra men to do the job. I 
doubt if the mileage in roads is any 
greater in California than in Illinois, 
per capita. 

Another thing which pleased us was 
the number of small roadside parks or 
rest stops. Some of these consisted 
only of a shade tree, table and trash 
can, while others were beautifully land- 
scaped around a spring or natural fea- 
ture. They were numerous enough so 
that drivers could pull out of traffic 
every few miles for a few minutes’ 
rest or lunch, and they showed much 
use. Certainly they contribute to driv- 
ing safety, and they cost little. It would 
seem that our western states should 
provide something of the kind, espe- 
cially on long stretches of road such 
as we have in Utah, Nevada and Wyo- 
ming. 

All the rest stops we visited, with 
one exception, were clean. Is it pos- 
sible that Easterners are more civilized 
than Westerners? 

CHARLES KELLY 


Franciscans Here First... 


San Carlos, Arizona 
Desert: 

In the November issue of your ex- 
cellent magazine (not one issue of 
which I have missed since Vol. I, No. 
1), one of the True-False questions 
was: “First Americans to explore the 
Southwest desert were gold-seekers.” 
Desert’s answer, given on page 40, 
read: “False. First explorers of the 





Southwest were Jesuit padres seeking 
to Christianize the Indians.” 

In one of my booklets,Arizona Dis- 
covered, 1539, published on the occa- 
sion of the Arizona Quatro-centennial 
in 1939, I gave a free translation of 
the diary of Fray Marcos de Niza—a 
Franciscan Friar (like myself) who 
had explored the desert in the early 
part of the year 1539. The Jesuit 
Order wasn’t founded until the latter 
part of that year, in Paris. Another 
half century passed before the first 
Jesuits arrived in Mexico and another 
half century before Fr. Eusebio Kino, 
S.J., began his work of Christianizing 
the native desert inhabitants. And, as 
Bolton shows, Kino had been preceded 
ty miners looking for gold. 

FR. BONAVENTURE 
OBLASSER, O.F.M. 


Father Otlcsser of course is cor- 
rect—the Frarciscans did precede 
the Jesuits to the desert Southwest. 
But -oth he and Desert’s editors 
missed the question. The first Amer- 
icans to explore the Southwest des- 
ert of course were miners, although 
they were preceded by the Spanish 
missionaries. Thank you to Fr. 
Oblasser for correcting our history 
—and a big goose egg for Desert’s 
true-false quizmasters.—R.H. 

6 e = 
Targets for Travelers’ Trash... 
San Diego, California 
Desert: 

Most of the people who throw beer 
cans along the highways are throwing 
at something—a tree, a sign, a fence- 
post, a telephone pole. Why not pro- 
vide targets every other mile or so to 
collect the trash? It’s going to be 
thrown out the window anyway, so the 
clean-up crews might as well get it 
localized. 

L. CUTHBERT 
e & * 


Seconds Roadside Park Idea... 


Isabella, California 
Desert: 


Your recent suggestion and com- 
ments that something drastic should 
be done about keeping California high- 
ways clear of beer cans, bottles and 
other trash, probably voiced the 
thoughts of many citizens. The debris 
does spoil the beauty of the landscape; 
and anyone who has had a serious tire 
blowout caused by driving over broken 
glass would agree it can be dangerous. 

The roadside park idea is a fine one, 
and would be a wonderful convenience 
for travelers. During our vacation trip 
last fall to the Middle West, we noticed 
many of these little parkways, and 
numerous motorists were enjoying their 
use. 

MRS. R. G. LUTHEY 
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Here and There on the Desert 


ARIZONA 


New Canyon Vistas... 

GRAND CANYON — Tourists to 
the Grand Canyon soon will have a 
new look at the rainbow-hued chasm. 
Since June, road crews have been 
carving out two road segments which 
will give Canyon visitors easier access 
and a better view of the natural spec- 
tacle. The new outlook will be from 
Mather Point, a jutting two-pronged 
cape about three miles east of Grand 
Canyon village. Two trails from the 
120-car parking lot will lead to a pair 
of fingers protruding from the canyon 
rim. These will be cleared and pro- 
tected by guard rails affording a view 
area from which the sheer canyon will 
drop on three sides. — Yuma Daily 
Sun. 

td ow td 
Tombstone Not So Tough... 

TOMBSTONE—At least one resi- 
dent of this old silver camp doesn’t 
remember Tombstone for its bad men 
and hell raisin’ days. Benjamin Ter- 


~rell Powers, who operates a little mine 


near Cordes, Arizona, remembers 
meeting “some of the best people who 
ever lived” in Tombstone. ‘“Badmen? 
Yes, there were badmen who were 
hanged or shot; but they had it com- 
ing to them. We hear plenty concern- 
ing the badmen and little of the quiet, 
ordinary folk who went peaceably 
about their business,” he said. Powers, 
86, came to Tombstone in 1882 to 
escape a yellow fever plague in Ala- 
bama.—Tombstone Epitaph. 
e e * 


“Earp Shades Them All”... 

TOMBSTONE—Wyatt Earp was a 
greater man than Napoleon, according 
to a British fan of the Old West. “I 
recently read again the life story of 
one of your greatest old-time marshals, 
Wyatt Earp,” Denzil E. Wilson of 
Kingston Hill, Surrey, England, wrote 
to “the Sheriff of Tombstone.” “What 
a wonderful man he was,” said Wilson, 
rating Earp above Napoleon, Churchill 
and Eisenhower. “Pity a few like him 
are not around now.” — Tombstone 
Epitaph. 

e e e 

GANADO—Several buildings, in- 
cluding a new $50,000 trading post, 
were destroyed when fire swept the 
Navajo reservation town of Nazlini 
near here. The blaze, brought under 
control by construction workers from 
the nearby Nazlini school, raged from 
midnight to dawn, completely gutting 
the trading post owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. David Stiles, absent on a business 
trip.— Yuma Daily Sun. 
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Discover Yucca Use... 
KINGMAN—A California fertilizer 
firm is building a small plant in west 
Kingman to process yucca plants into 
a carrying medium for liquid fertilizer. 
The yucca extract, a dark brown 
fluid the consistency of molasses, is 
combined with nitrogen, potash and 
phosphates to make an effective fer- 
tilizer. Its use in irrigation water aids 
the fertilizing elements to penetrate 
the soil more readily.—Las Vegas Re- 


view-Journal. 
e e@ e@ 


Would Extend Pharmacy Law... 

PHOENIX — All drugs now sold 
on Indian reservations are offered by 
traveling salesmen and itinerant ped- 
dlers and have been found sub-stand- 
ard in many cases, Newell W. Stewart, 
pharmacy board secretary, told the 
Navajo Tribal Council’s:advisory com- 
mittee. Stressing the importance of 
regulating sales of pharmaceutical 
products from the standpoint of qual- 
ity and safe use, Stewart urged that 
Arizona’s pharmacy laws be extended 


to the reservation. Yuma Daily Sun. 
€ . e 


Skins Without Bullets ... 
LEUPP—A Navajo Indian medi- 
cine man from Leupp is in the market 
for the skin from a deer which has 
died a natural death or from one acci- 
dentally killed by a car, bus or train. 
Frank Howard explains he needs the 
skin for Navajo medicine bags and 
for other medicinal purposes. Skins 
from deer killed by guns may not be 


used, he said.—Phoenix Gazette. 
7 e * 


TOMBSTONE—Frank King, early- 
day cowboy, newspaperman and author 
of books portraying the West’s pioneer 
days, died November 8 in California 
at the age of 90. A good friend of 
Col. Jeff Milton, he had visited Tomb- 
stone many times while the Miltons 
lived there. Among his best known 
books are Pioneer Western Empire 
Builders, Wranglin’ Wranglers and 
Mavericks —Tombstone Epitaph. 





AN IDEAL LAPIDARY 
INSTRUMENT 


UMECO 


Greenough Type 
Stereo-Microscope 
Highest Quality 
Guaranteed Accur- 
acy 
Imported from Japan 
Exceptionally low 
priced 
Three paired wide 
angle eyepieces: 
5X, 10X, 15X. 
Three objectives: 
ax, 4X, 10X. 
Magnification 10X 
to 150X. i 
Write for Folder 
and Price 
UNION 
MERCANTILE CO. 
465 CALIFORNIA STREET @ SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 














Arizona Indian Council... 


SAFFORD — A new statewide 
council of the Arizona Association of 
Indian Affairs is being organized in 
12 of the state’s 14 counties. Three 
representatives will be named from 
each of the counties and each of the 
14 Indian tribes in Arizona. The 
council’s purpose will be to bring 
about close cooperation between reser- 
vations and neighboring communities 
in solving Indian needs and problems. 
—Phoenix Gazette. 

a e s 


No Slums for San Manuel... 


SAN MANUEL—Residents of the 
new Arizona town of San Manuel in 
Pinal County, 43 miles northeast of 
Tucson, will not be faced with a slum 
area of shacks and tents, generally a 
feature of boom towns. Unsupervised 
building will not be permitted by the 
San Manuel Copper Corporation which 
owns all the land for miles around. A 
modern sewer line, without cesspools, 
is being constructed as well as paved 
streets, sidewalks and a_ carefully 
planned business district. A news- 
paper, the San Manuel Miner was 
scheduled to begin publication Decem- 
ber 17. It is estimated San Manuel 
eventually will have a population of 
6000 to 8000.—Phoenix Gazette. 





“EVERYTHING FOR THE HIKER” 


SLEEPING BAGS 
AIR MATTRESSES 
SMALL TENTS 


and many other items 


VAN DEGRIFT’S HIKE HUT 
717 West Seventh Street 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 











Enjoy the West in 
Your Own Home! 


with beautiful 2x2 


KODACHROME SLIDES 


These professionally photographed 
slides truly capture the natural scenic 
beauty of our Western Wonderland. 
Their superb detail, composition, and 
color reproduction are unequalled any- 
where in the world, yet are offered to 
you at lowest prices for slides 
on Kodachrome film. 

Determine the quality of 
West-View slides before pur- 
chasing by simply sending for 
a Western ‘‘Slide Tour” (18 
slides and text) ON APPROVAL, 
indicating which Western Na- 
tional Park you would be most interested in seeing. 
No minimum purchase. 

Among the “Slide Tours” currently being offered: 
Death Valley, Bryce Canyon, Grand Canyon, Zion, 
Arches Nat'l] Monument, Petrified Forest, and Monu- 


ment Valley. Write TODAY FOR YOUR 
FIRST APPROVAL SET AND FREE SLIDE CATALOG 


West-View 


1518 Montana Dept.D Santa Monica, Cal. 


















APPROVAL 
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THE DESERT TRADING POST 


Classified Advertising in This Section Costs 10c a Word, $1.50 Minimum Per Issue 











INDIAN GOODS 


RENDEZVOUS FOR COLLECTORS of 
old Indian Artifacts as well as the finest 
of new rugs, blankets, jewelry, pottery 
and ceremonial things. We have a large 
selection of Rio Grande textiles once 
owned by former famous collectors, Zane 
Grey, Irving Cobb, Professor Gay of Yale 
and others. A hearty welcome to all 
interested in the Indian and his Arts and 
Crafts. We tuy old Indian collections. 
Daniels Indian Trading Post, 16299 Foot- 
hill Blvd., Fontana, California. 


6 PERFECT ANCIENT FLINT arrowheads 
$2.00. Fine grooved stone tomahawk 
$3.00. Grooved granite war club $2.00. 
Perfect peace pipe $5.00. 6 fine bird ar- 
rows $2.00. 2 flint knives $1.00, 6” to 7”. 


Perfect spearhead $7.00. All offers 
$20.00. List Free. Lear’s, Glenwood, 
Arkansas. 


AUTHENTIC INDIAN SONGS and chants 
on top quality phonograph records. Re- 
corded by well known tribal singers — 
Natay, Pop Chalee, Chief Spotted Back 
Hamilton, H. Lomawaima, J. Gachupin 
and others. For catalogue write Canyon 
Records, 834 North 7th Avenue, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


PIPE TOMAHAWK—Authentic cast bronze 
head. Indian handmade stem, 18 inches 
over all, $18.65 postpaid. Pat Read, In- 
dian Trader, Lawrence, Kansas. 


BOOKS — MAGAZINES 


BOOKS ON GEMS — Rare, old, out-of- 
print books in many languages. Stamp 
for list. Willems, Box 1515, Chicago 90. 


MAGAZINES—Back issues and out of print 
books. Cherokee Bookshop, 1656 Chero- 
kee, Hollywood 28, California. 


BOOKS FOUND—Any title! Free world- 
wide book search service. Any book, 
new or old. Western Americana a spe- 
cialty. Lowest price. Send wants today! 
International Bookfinders, Box 3003-D, 
Beverly Hills, California. 


FLYING SAUCERS have landed in Cali- 
fornia. Descriptive book, illustrated $3.65. 
Cabot’s Old Indian Pueblo, Desert Hot 
Springs, California. 


LIGHT WAVES AND LOVE TIDES: 
Vivid stories and graphic word pictures 
of our West, by a world traveler. $2.50. 
Vantage Press, Inc., 6356 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood 28, California. 


Looking for a PUBLISHER? 


Do you have a book-length manuscript you 
would like to have published? Learn about 
our unusual plan whereby your book can be 
published, promoted and distributed on a 
professional basis. We consider all types of 
work—fiction, biography, poetry, scholarly 
and religious books, etc. New authors wel- 
come. For more information, write for valu- 
able booklet D. It’s free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Main Office: New York 1, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity profitable, 
world-wide, mail-order business from 
home, without capital, or travel abroad. 
Established World Trader ships instruc- 
tions for no-risk examination. Experience 
unnecessary. Free details. Mellinger, 981, 
Los Angeles, California. 


RAISE ORCHIDS—at home. Big profits— 
fascinating. Year ‘round any climate. No 
greenhouse. Instruction, including bloom- 
ing-size orchid plant, sent for no-risk ex- 
amination. Free details. Flowerland, 
4622-JD Wilshire, Los Angeles 5. 


OWN PROFITABLE Little Home Business. 
Men and women, mail order or local. 
Write Cottage Industries, 2804-DM Han- 
over, Omaha 12, Nebr. 


REAL ESTATE 


HERE IS YOUR DESERT dream home! 
Lovely, 2-bedroom homes surrounded by 
blossoming and fruitful citrus trees. 
$12,500. Close to desert and mountains. 
Write or call. Phone 76-4702, P.O. Box 
33, Palm Desert, California. House of 
Roy, Lois & George Merrill Roy, Realtors. 


NEW FOUR ROOM HOME: Furnished, 
Lake Mead, electricity, fishing, hunting, 
sunshine. Write York, Box 111, Overton, 
Nevada. 


FOR SALE—Small sub-division. About a 
dozen lots, acre or more, with water 
works. Water stock included with lots. 
Desert foothills. Additional acreage avail- 
able. Battelle. Lucerne Valley, Calif. 


RELAX: On 20 acres or more for poultry, 
homesite, investment. Variety of loca- 
tions. Low as $750.00, just $25.00 down, 
even less per month. Send for free list 
and map today. Pon & Co., Box 546DM, 
Azusa, California. 


COACHELLA VALLEY: One desert acre 
near Box Canyon. Has Domestic water. 
Price $1000.00 or will trade. Beautiful 
landscaped home built on a rare sand 
dune surrounded by ten acres young Ruby 
Blush grapefruit trees. Price $47,000. 
Cattle Ranch, house, well, fences, load- 
ing chute, more than 150 acres rich, heavy 
ground. Owner forced to abandon this 
place, will sell at less than $250 per acre. 
Diversified 200 acres, view of Salton Sea, 
fine for early vegetables, citrus, grapes. 
Total price $90,000. Easy terms. Write 
Ronald L. Johnson (Realtor), Thermal, 
California. 


SPEND THE WINTER on the Desert — 
Away from smog and rain. A dozen 
completely equipped modern houses, all 
houses a block apart on virgin desert. 
Just a mile from Colorado River and 
good fishing. Send for folder. Barrett 
Ranch, R2, Box 258, Yuma, Arizona. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REQUEST OUR LATEST LIST of irresisti- 
ble quality minerals, books, magazines, 
Mineralights, Geiger counters, Rockhound 
specials and lapidary equipment. Five 
cents, please. 
3, Arizona. 


Gritzner’s Minerals, Mesa 





Tombstone’s Past... 


TOMBSTONE — On Joe Rossi’s 
pizza house in Tombstone there now 
appears this inscription: ‘Formerly 
Jacob Meyers Clothing. Virgil Earp 
was shot from the door of this build- 
ing, December 28, 1881.” The sign 
is part of a campaign to mark famous 
old buildings and historical sites in the 
frontier town. The sign campaign is 
a project of the Tombstone Restora- 
tion group.—Tombstone Epitaph. 


SILVERY DESERT HOLLY PLANTS: 
One dollar each postpaid. Greasewood 
Greenhouses, Lenwood, Barstow, Calif. 


FIND YOUR OWN beautiful Gold nug- 
gets! It’s fun! Beginners’ illustrated in- 
struction bcok! $1.00. Gold pan, $2.00. 
Where to go? Gold p!acer maps. South- 
ern California, Nevada, Arizona, $1.00 
each state. All three maps $2.00. Desert 
Jim, Box 604, Stockton, California. 


GOLD PROSPECTING CATALOG—List- 
ing, placer and lode maps, steel gold pans, 
mining and mineral books, books on lost 
mines, pocket magnifying glasses, min- 
eral collection sets, blueprints of dry 
washers and wet washers you can build 
yourself. Catalog and Gold Panning Les- 
son — Free. Old Prospector, Box 729, 
Desk 5, Lodi, California. 


PAN GOLD: 75 spots in 25 California 
counties for placer gold. Township, range, 
elevation, geological formation. Possible 
health, happiness, hideaway, hunt, hike, 
fish, camp. Pan and tweezer pick yellow 
golden nuggets. $1.00, Box 42132 Los 
Angeles, California. Also panning pans 
$2.25, $2.75. Nugget tweezer $1.00. 
Leather dust poke $1.00. 


FOR THE VACATION EXPERIENCE of 
a lifetime, it’s a Desert Adventure. Write 
for further information and_ schedule. 
Gritzner’s, Mesa 3, Arizona. 


DESERT TEA. One pound one dollar 
postpaid. Greasewood Greenhouses. Len- 
wood, Barstow, California. 


NEW CALIFORNIA State Topographic 
Map 64x90”, $2.50. Lost mines of 10 
Southwestern states, with map, $1.75. 
Sectionized County maps: San Bernar- 
dino, Riverside, $1.00 each. Inyo, Mono, 
Kern, Los Angeles, 75 cents each. Im- 
perial, San Diego, 50c each. Westwide 
Maps Co., 114% W. Third St., Los An- 
geles, California. 


PRESERVE YOUR VALUABLE papers in 
plastic. Social Security card 20c each. 
Other work 8c sq. inch. Wallet size 
photos, licenses 40c each. Press capacity 
$Y%x7%. Prompt service, inquiries wel- 
come. H. C. Gray, Plastic Laminator, 
P.O. Box 89, Sun Valley, California. 


A NEW RAZOR BLADE—of surgical steel, 
out-performs all. Cheap. Free sample. 
R. S. Hanson, Box 283, Savanna, Illinois. 


SEND FOR: List of dried floral materials 
for arrangements, home decorating. Mel 
Capper, Box 70, Palm Springs, California. 


GHOST TOWN ITEMS: Sun-colored glass, 
amethyst to royal purple; ghost railroads 
material, tickets; limited odd items from 
camps of the 60s. Write your interest— 
Box 64-D, Smith, Nevada. 


DESERT MAGAZINE 
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CALIFORNIA 

Treenappers Fined... 
MECCA—Three Los Angeles men 
learned the hard way that it is against 
the law to remove smoke trees from 
the desert area. They were appre- 
hended on Highway 111 near Mecca, 
hauling a truck and trailer load of 
smoke trees. The trees were to be 
used for decorative purposes. The 
men were fined $25 each and the trees 
confiscated and burned. A section of 
the Penal Code declares it a misde- 
meanor if any person “willfully cuts, 
destroys, mutilates or removes any 
native trees.” The offense is punish- 
able by not more than $200 fine or 
imprisonment for not more than six 
months, or by both.—I/ndio Date Palm. 


a e a 
Fortyniners Elect... 


DEATH VALLEY—George Savage 
of San Bernardino was elected presi- 
dent of the Death Valley °49ers at a 
meeting held at Furnace Creek Ranch. 
He succeeds Paul Palmer of Newhall. 
Other newly-elected officers are Dr. 
Thomas Clements, first vice-president; 
John Anson Ford, second vice-presi- 
dent; Arthur W. Walker, treasurer, 


and Joe Micciche, secretary. — Las 
Vegas Review-Journal. 
e e e . 


For Tourist Information .. . 

BLYTHE — Construction is under 
way on the new $50,000 Blythe sta- 
tion of the California Safety Stations, 
an enterprise designed to serve the 
traveling public entering the state over 
its major highways. Other stations are 
scheduled at Yuma, Yermo, Barstow 
and Truckee. When completed, the 
Blythe station will be open 24 hours 
a day and will offer a recreation room 
for tourists, free orange juice, travel 
information of all types, safety checks 
on automobiles, California traffic law 
tips and other services. No charges 
will be made for any of these services. 
The stations will be financed by vari- 
Ous agencies they serve and from ad- 
vertising revenue from an extensive 
tourist information booklet the organi- 
zation will publish.—Palo Verde Val- 
ley Times. 

e s & 

Fossilized Salt Water Tree... 

RANDSBURG — One of the first 
salt water trees in California was re- 
cently discovered by Zirist  Rizir, 
Randsburg miner. The specimen is a 
natural cast or fossil of a whole tree 
about eight inches in diameter. The 
tree had rotted and left impressions of 
bark and limbs in calcareous tufa. 
Rizir said he believed the tree existed 
before Salt Wells Canyon was under 
water and, as the water receded 
to the coast, was left saturated with 
calcium that hardened in the sun. — 
Times-Herald. 
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Jets Uncover Wagon Trail. . 


MUROC—Engine blasts from jet 
airplanes taking off from the dry lake 
bed at Muroc have blown away sands 
to reveal the tracks of two-wheeled 
carts and the hoofprints of oxen. The 
tracks, preserved in solidified sand- 
stone, are remnants of the days when 
Spanish ox-drawn carretas traveled the 
modern flying strip.—Northrup News. 

e e a 


Controversy Author Suicides .. . 

INDIO—The man who started all 
the controversy about how the Gulf cf 
California might someday surge into 
Imperial and Coachella valleys and 
flood them out will never see his fan- 
tastic theory proved or conclusively 
disproved. Wealthy author Randolph 
Leigh, 65, hanged himself November 2, 
after killing his beautiful French wife 
with a shotgun. The murder and sui- 
cide were committed at the author’s 
home in Langley, Virginia. In 1941, 
Leigh, a New York yachtsman, made 
a cruise in Mexican waters and wrote 
a book about his adventure, Forgotten 
Waters. In it he asserted that some- 
day the tidal waters from the Gulf of 
California would surge up over a 40- 
foot barrier and swoop down upon 
Imperial and Coachella Valleys, com- 
pletely flooding the rich agricultural 
areas. He advocated that the United 
States “acquire” Baja California, and 
build restraining walls to eliminate the 
danger. The theory was later restated 
by other authors and each time subse- 
quently refuted by irrigation engineers. 


——Indio Date Palm. 
eo 


NEVADA 


Water Supply Assured... 
FALLON—“Next year’s water sup- 
ply is pretty well assured,” smiled 
Watermaster Harry Richard just be- 
fore -the end of the 1953 irrigation 
season in November. The reservoir 
held 160,934 acre-feet of water, which 
indicated a 60 percent carryover for 
next year. Lake Tahoe’s level is high, 
Richards said, and with an average 
winter, it probably will be necessary 
to dump water from it next spring. All 
of the Truckee River flow, about 500 
second-feet, is being diverted at Derby 


for Lahontan.—Fallon Standard. 
e . 
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New Roof for Landmark... 

AUSTIN—To protect it from fur- 
ther deterioration by winter weather- 
ing, a volunteer crew was organized 
to put a new roof on the historic Grid- 
ley Store in Austin. Once the roof 
has been completed and the old stone 
walls braced, the 90-year-old build- 
ing’s interior will get a face-lifting 
come spring. Plans are to make the 
famous building into a historic mu- 
seum with memorabilia of Nevada 
territorial days.—Reese River Reveille. 








ELECTRIC LAWN EDGER AND 
HEDGE CLIPPER 
Still the most practical lightweight electric 
hedge clipper for gardeners, homeowners, 
caretakers. Will trim any hedge, bush or 
will prune trees. Ideally suited for edging 
lawns or trimming under trees, bushes, 
fences, in and around flower beds, rocks, 
etc. Does away with all scissor jobs. Guar. 
Finest const. Home type, $19.95. Heavy- 
duty $27.95. (Plus taxes if any.) See your 
dealer or write APEX MFG. Laboratories, 
964 Mission St., So. Pasadena, California. 















FURNACE 
CREEK INN 


AMERICAN PLAN 


FURNACE CREEK 
RANCH 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Qn-Dosth'V Jaloy. 


Enjoy this luxurious desert oasis 
for rest, quiet, recreation : golf, 

tennis, riding, swimming, tour- 
ing, and exploring. Sunny days, 
cool nights. Excellent highways. 
For folders and reservations 
write 5310 Death Valley Hotel 
To., Death Valley, Calif. Or 
phone Furnace Creek Inn at 
Death Valley. Or call your local 
trave! agencies. 





COLOR SLIDES 


FOR YOUR 


Y 
VACATION RECORD 
YS 


, FREE LIST, 
ZU TSAMPLES 30c WRITE TODAY 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce readers of DESERT to our 
2x2" COLOR SLIDES for home projec- 
tion, we are offering a FREE 20 page 
catalog and a FREE sample color slide. 
Our color pictures are on many subjects, 
such as Travel, Science, Nature, Na- 
tional Parks and the southwest. Write 
today to 


KELLY D. CHODA 
BOX 588 STANFORD, CALIF. 
We'll send your Free slide and 
catalog promptly 
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DISCOUNT SPECIAL 


OF THE MONTH 
Original 1883 Newspaper 


$10 


(Reg. $25.00) 
A true Western 
relic, delivered 
flat suitable for 
framing. 
GENUINE, 
ATTESTED 
Not a copy, each 
newspaper is the 
ORIGINAL that 
1883, and only 1 





came off the 


press in 
paper is available for each day. 


Catch the true heart-beat of the Old West 


here as it happens! Brash medical fakers 
push “Liquid Electricity’ (engraving re- 
produced above), while historic Pacific 


Coast Stage Line advertises for brave pas- 
sengers. This heyday of smoking gun bar- 
rels, marauding Indians, and washed-out 
trails captured here in your private chroni- 
cles for all time. Yes, a real GOLD RUSH 
memoir, too. Paddle-wheel steamboat sched- 
ules appear in almost every copy! Collector, 
researcher, historian, Western writer, hob- 
byist—a true discount value for you, as 
these preserved newspapers are undoubtedly 
the only existing copies of the Santa Barbara 
Daily Independent for 1883. (Sorry, no 
C.0.D.s, to facilitate handling). Send cash, 
check or money order to- 


GREAT WESTERN DISCOUNT CO. 
Suites 105-12 4459 Avocado St. 
Los Angeles 27, California 






























Keep Your Back 
Copies of Desert 
for Quick Reference 


Attractive loose-leaf binders 
in Spanish grain leather, gold- 
embossed, are available for 
those Desert readers who want 
to keep their back copies for the 
maps and travel information 
they contain. Each binder holds 
12 issues. Easy to insert, and 
they open flat. 


Mailed postpaid for 
$2.00 


PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 






















SAN JUAN and COLORADO 
RIVER EXPEDITIONS 


Enjoy exploration, safe adventure and 
scenic beauty in the gorgeous canyons of 
Utah and Arizona. Staunch boats, experi- 
enced rivermen. For 1954 summer schedule 
or charter trips anytime write to— 


J. FRANK WRIGHT 


MEXICAN HAT EXPEDITIONS 
Blanding, Utah 











Cave Information Wanted .. . 

CARSON CITY—Data on caves of 
any size or kind are requested by the 
Western Speleological Institute of Car- 
son City, a non-profit research group 
devoted to the study and observation 
of natural caves. “We have found 
local reports of invaluable assistance,” 
reports Reymond deSaussure of the 
Institute, “no matter what the size, 
remoteness or significance of the rock 
cavity. Even reports of dubious nature 
have often proven of aid in the loca- 
tion and study of unexplored caves.” 
The group just completed a period of 
investigation in the Grand Canyon re- 
gion and plans further study in the 
area next spring. 

e e e 

For Desert Farmers .. . 


LAS VEGAS—A patch of Southern 
Nevada wasteland previously conceded 
to jackrabbits and sagebrush has been 
reclaimed by two young Southwestern- 
ers who hope to develop it into a pro- 
ductive agricultural area. Dick Wash- 
burn and James Shaw have staked out 
a 7000-acre plot on an alluvial delta 
about 800 miles northwest of Las 
Vegas and have begun initial develop- 
ment. Washburn said water was struck 
at a depth of 296 feet and the water 
level has risen steadily since the first 
shaft was sunk. According to John 
Fenley, county agricultural extension 
agent, the soil is potentially highly pro- 
ductive and capable of producing good 
crops of fruit, vegetables and grain.— 
Las Vegas Review-Journal. 

e e & 


Daily Flights to Death Valley ... 


LAS VEGAS—Bonanza Air Lines 
began daily flights to Death Valley 
from McCarran Field, Las Vegas, with 
the start of the tourist season Novem- 
ber 15. The daily service will be 
offered only during the winter tourist 
season, Bonanza officials explained. 
On the approach to Furnace Creek 
Airport in Death Valley, plane pas- 
sengers will be able to sight the high- 
est point in the United States, Mt. 
Whitney, and the lowest point, the 
Death Valley floor.—Goldfield News. 

e e e 
Dam for Virgin River... 

MESQUITE — Plans have been 
drafted for a permanent dam, to be 
used for irrigation purposes, on the 
Virgin: River near Mesquite. The dam, 
300 feet across, would be constructed 
of railroad rails and filled in with rocks 
and earth. Residents of the area 
agreed that a dam should have been 
built years ago. Makeshift dams go 
out during the crop season two to 10 
times a year and require two to three 
weeks each time to build a brush-and- 
log replacement.—Las Vegas Review- 
Journal. 








New Lake Mojave Resort... 


BOULDER CITY—Newest resort 
in the Lake Mead National Recrea- 
tion Area, the Katherine concession, 
was opened recently. It is located on 
the Arizona side of Lake Mojave, of- 
fering cabins, a cafe, boat dock, boats 
and service facilities. Expected to be- 
come a favorite spot for fishermen, 
Katherine can be reached from either 
U.S. Hwy. 95 or U.S. 466-93.—Las 
Vegas Review-Journal. 

e ” 
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NEW MEXICO 


Indian Cultures Safe... 

ALBUQUERQUE — The desire of 
the government to wean Indians from 
federal trusteeship does not mean it 
wants them to give up and forget their 
own tribal culture, Indian Commis- 
sioner Glenn Emmons told a group 
of 200 leaders of 26 Indian groups in 
New Mexico and Southern Colorado. 
He said the object of the goverment’s 
plan is to give Indians the same oppor- 
tunities for advancement and the same 
freedom and responsibility in manage- 
ment of their property as other Ameri- 
cans. “I know that there are some 
tribes which are ready and anxious to 
take over full responsibility for their 
own affairs at the earliest possible time 
and that others will have to move to- 
ward that objective more slowly,” he 
said. “I recognize that in many areas 
there is a real need for a continuation 
of the trusteeship and will be for sev- 
eral years.”’—New Mexican. 

e & & 

Indians in Industry ... 

GALLUP—First goal of the cam- 
paign to “readjust” American Indians 
as “first-class” citizens will be to get 
private industry to utilize the man- 
power on the reservations, according 
to Glenn Emmons, U. S. Indian com- 
missioner. Emmons said he has asked 
private foundations to make studies on 
the various reservations, “to try to 
come up with some solution to estab- 
lish living economies.” The studies 
further would decide whether private 
industry could be induced to employ 
Indians in plants on or adjacent to the 
reservations. Emmons said the study 
would take several months in each 
Indian area, getting ideas of tribesmen 


and businessmen.—New Mexican. 
e e e 


Travel for Nuts... 


ALBUQUERQUE—The New Mex- | 


icO pine nut crop was poor this year, 
and a large group of Navajos traveled 
to Nevada for their winter’s supply. 
The Indians use the nuts for flour and 
other ingredients of their basic diet. 
One group of more than 100 Indians 
camped several weeks in the Tonopah, 
Nevada, area while they gathered nuts 
in nearby mountain ranges. 


DESERT MAGAZINE 
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Indian Art in Washington... 


WASHINGTON — Southwestern 
Indian paintings by Pueblo, Navajo 
and Apache artists of New Mexico 
and Arizona were included in the huge 
exhibition of American Indian art the 
National Gallery of Art presented in 
November and December. “Although 
contemporary in general appearance 
and individually inventive, these works 
derive from the oldest painting tradi- 
tions in America,” Dorothy Dunn of 
New Mexico State College explained 
in her introduction to the exhibit cata- 
log. Pueblo paintings in the show de- 
picted scenes of hunting and occupa- 
tions of field and home as well as 
graphic representations of supernatu- 
ral beings and ceremonial dances. The 
Navajo offered adaptations of their 
classic sandpainting designs and glimp- 
ses of their healing ceremonial, the 
Yeibichi. The Apache paintings por- 
trayed warriors, rituals and gods. — 
New Mexican. 

. e e 
Ask Ft. Union Monument... 


WATROUS — Years of effort by 
individuals and organizations to estab- 
lish the ghost fortress of Fort Union 
(Desert, Feb. 1953) as a_ national 
monument were rewarded when the 
Union Land and Grazing Company 
agreed to donate 860 acres of land 
for the purpose. The company made 
the proviso that the land revert to the 
company if the site ever is abandoned 
as a national monument. Compensa- 
tion of $20,000 will be paid to ranch- 
ers for land lost by the access road 
bisecting their properties—New Mex- 
ican. 

e 6 e 


Burro Plague in Gallup... 


GALLUP—In late November, bur- 
ros began descending from the hills 
and congregating on city lawns, tear- 
ing up gardens and generally disturb- 
ing the peace in Gallup—as they do 
each year when winter cold begins. 
Police were called upon by home own- 
ers to corral and deport the beasts.— 
New Mexican. 

e * e 


UTAH 


Protest Horse Slaughter .. . 


SALT LAKE CITY—Every Navajo 
brave needs a horse, even after death. 
This bit of Indian belief came to light 
through interpreters as a band of Nav- 
ajos fought to collect $100,000 dam- 
ages from the United States for al- 
leged slaughter of 150 of their horses. 
The Indians live in the Montezuma 
Creek area of southeastern Utah. They 
Claim the federal Bureau of Land 
Management slaughtered 150 horses 


on their lands and that without them 


JANUARY, 1954 





it is diflicult to live on the arid desert 
reservation, The Bureau of Land 
Management range manager at Mon- 
ticello, Utah, admitted that he had not 
served notice individually on the In- 
dians as required by law and that some 
animals were shot when they might 
have been rounded up. On one visit, 
the Indians accused the BLM man, 
four Indian women were handcuffed 
together when they raised objection to 
the horse slaughter.—Salt Lake Trib- 
une. 
e e e 


Hearing on Upper Dams... 


WASHINGTON—Hearings on au- 
thorizing legislation for the first phase 
of the Upper Colorado storage project, 
including proposed Echo Park and 
Flaming Gorge dams, has been sched- 
uled as the first order of business of 
the House irrigation subcommittee 
when Congress reconvenes in January. 
The bill represents the end result of 
interstate negotiations and compre- 
hensive planning that has been under 
way for more than 30 years. The 
formal hearings, set for January 18, 
are the first any congressional com- 
mittee has given the vast Upper Colo- 
rado program.—Vernal Express. 

* a e 


Cold Winter Ahead ... 


SALT LAKE CITY — Ute Indian 
weather forecasters, although some- 
what stumped this year by a variance 
of signs, predict cold weather for Utah 
this winter: not much snow until late 
December or early January, then fairly 
heavy snows. The Indian weathermen 
do not use shiny, expensive, scientific 
equipment; they read Nature’s indica- 
tors, the animals and plants of the for- 
est—and they haven’t been wrong the 
last four years. The Indians note the 
thickness of fur on various animals, 
the color and texture of the skin—this 
year these indicate a cold winter. A 
hard winter will come if the deer mate 
by November | (they still hadn't 
mated by the 15th this year) or if 
bears and squirrels hibernate early 
(they didn’t this season). One sign was 
impossible to interpret this year. The 
thickness of bark, particularly on 
brush, is usually a sign of a hard win- 
ter. But, due to the drouth, the brush 
is withered and a true interpretation 
is impossible. Indians generally feel 
that a cold winter with little early 
snow follows a period of drouth. — 
Salt Lake Tribune. 





RETURN TO HEALTH 


Whatever your need—body, mind, spirit— 
help is here in the beautiful desert sur- 
roundings of the lovely Virgin River. A 
new and highly efficient system of care. 
Write about yourself to: 


REGISTERED NURSE 


Riverside, via Moapa, Nevada 








Navajos High Bidders... 


MONTICELLO — Navajo Indians 
were high bidders on 4959 acres of 
San Juan County land lying within 
their reservation, the Utah State Land 
Board announced. However, owner- 
ship of the land is in dispute between 
the state, which claims title of the 
school land grants attached to it when 
the government completed a survey 
in 1916, and the federal government, 
which included the acreage in a 1933 
reservation withdrawal. The Navajo 
tribe bid $5 an acre on 2400 acres, 
and their tribal treasurer offered $6.70 
an acre on the other 2559- acre parcel. 
Completion of the land sale pends 
further hearings.—Salt Lake Tribune. 


3 * s 
Utah Pioneer Museum... 


EAST MILL CREEK — Pioneer 
stores and shops, Indian exhibits and 
other reminders of early-day Utah are 
included in the Sons of Utah Pioneers 
Museum which opened here Novem- 
ber 20. The museum is located on 
three acres of ground and includes 
such items as the last surviving wagon 
of Johnston’s Army, a grist mill, the 
old Brigham Young home, a Capt. 
Horney Ft. Bridger coach and the old 
A. Warr General Merchandise Store 
which was moved complete with some 
of its merchandise from Kamas. Of- 
ficial program of the museum’s open- 
ing night was printed on one of the 
first printing presses brought into the 
state and now on display in the mu- 
seum.—Salt Lake Tribune. 





Pinon Incense .. . 


Bring the delightful fragrance 
of the Pinyon Forest into your 
home or office. The burner is a 
miniature model of the outdoor 
baking ovens used by prehis- 
toric Indians, and still in use in 
New Mexico pueblos. When 
the little cones of genuine pin- 
yon pine are burned in this tiny 
oven the aroma is a breath of 
the outdoor Southwest. 


Kills kitchen and bathroom 
odors and removes the smell of 
stale tobacco. Pueblo Indians 
burn pinyon for nasal and 
bronchial ailments. 


Burner and 15 cones....$1.50 
Burner and 54 cones.... 2.70 
Extra cones, 36 for...... 1.25 


Postpaid to You 


DESERT GRAFTS SHOP 


Palm Desert, California 
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@ Specializing in © 
FINE FOREIGN GEMS 
AND MINERALS 


Lapidary Equipment and Supplies 
Gem drills—Jewelry tools—Sterling 
Jewelry Mountings—Books—NMineralights 


SUPERIOR GEMS & MINERALS 
4665 Park Blvd., San Diego 16, California 


Open 10:30 A.M. to 8:00 P.M. 
Closed Sundays 








LAPIDARY SUPPLIES — MINERALIGHTS 
Send for FREE price list 
CALIFORNIA HOUSE OF ROCKS 


16208 S. Clark Ave., Bellflower, California 
Open 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Wed. till 9 p.m. 
Closed Sunday 








ALTA INDUSTRIES 


2123 West Encanto Blvd., Phoenix, Arizona 
LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT 


Manufacture and Design 
16-18 inch powerfeed slabbing saw 
Belt sanders and Trim saws 
(send postal for free literature) 











FAMOUS TEXAS PLUMES 


Red Plume, Pom Pom and many other types 
of agate. Slabs on approval. Rough agate, 
8 lb. mixture postpaid, $5.00. Price list on 


request. 
WOODWARD RANCH 
17 miles So. on Hwy 118 
Box 453, Alpine, Texas 











PRECISION RADIATION 


INSTRUMENTS 


TAKES PRIDE IN 
ANNOUNCING THE 


“SCINTILLATOR”* 










MODEL 111 
Portable 
Scintillation 
Counter 


GEMS and MINERALS 


NEW SLATE OF OFFICERS 
FOR SAN ANTONIO SOCIETY 


Elected at the October meeting to serve 
San Antonio Rock and Lapidary Society 
this club season were Jesse Burt, president; 
Grant Woodward, vice-president; James 
Pegg, secretary; Hazel Gray, treasurer, and 
B. J. Lamm, director. First meeting planned 
under the new leadership was to feature 
an auction sale with Raymond Rock as 
auctioneer. 

e e e 


PEARL DIVING TOUGH 
SAYS SOCIETY SPEAKER 


Pearl hunting is not an easy occupation, 
Colonel Keirstead discovered when he 
joined a pearl-hunting expedition to Cey- 
lon. Three years later he went to the Per- 
sian Gulf and again had no luck. Divers 
kept his party on the move, and the British 
Pearl Syndicate did not encourage compe- 
tition. Finally Col. Keirstead discovered 
rich pearl water—in the rivers, brooks and 
lakes of Midwestern United States. Al- 
though beautiful pearls, they were not ac- 
cepted by jewelers and customers until 
they had been shipped to Paris and re- 
turned to this country as Oriental pearls. 
Col. Keirstead told of his pearl hunting 
experiences to fellow members of San Di- 
ego Lapidary Society at a recent meeting. 

e e e 

Fresno Gem and Mineral Society already 
has set the dates for its 1954 show. The 
exhibit will be in Fresno, California, May 
1 and 2. 

e ee 

Two field trips were planned in October 
for members of San Fernando Valley, Cali- 
fornia, Mineral and Gem Society—to the 
Ventura River October 24 and 25 and to 
Darwin and the Anaconda Copper Mine 
dump October 17 and 18. 








*Patent Pending 
¥ ~ 
3 


@ Made in the U. S. A. by Precision @ 100 
times the sensitivity of the best Geiger 
Counter @ Suitable for aerial surveys or 
surveys from moving vehicles @ Accuracy 
within 5% of 34 full scale reading @ Uses 
latest type RCA 6199 photomultiplier tube 
@ Uses newest simplified circuit @ Used 
by U. S. Geological Survey and the Atomic 
Energy Commission e Waterproof and 
tropicalized probe @ Weight only 6% Ibs. 
Probe 2 Ibs. @ Only two simple controls 
e@ Long battery life @e Ranges .025, .05, .25, 


1,5 and 25 MR/HR. 
Price Complete only $495.00 
Write for free catalog on the “Scintillator’”’ 
and our complete line of Geiger Counters 
and metal locators 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


PRECISION RADIATION INSTRUMENTS 


2235DS South La Brea Ave. 
Los Angeles 16, California 








TREASURE HUNTERS 


New type metals detector. Distinguishes 
metals from black magnetic sands. Ideal for 
locating gold nuggets, placer deposits. De- 
tects metals under salt water. Locates 
coins, jewelry 
on beaches. 
Free from 
false detec- 
tions. Each 
unit supplied 
with two dif- 
ferent search 
coils. Ask for 
free litera- 
ture. 

GARDINER 
ELECTRONICS 
Co., DEPT. DM 
2018 N. DAYTON 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 








EASTER WEEKEND SET 
FOR ROCK SHOW AT YERMO 


Plans already are under way by the Yermo 
Chamber of Commerce for the 1954 rock, 
gem and mineral show to be held at Yermo, 
California, April 17 and 18. Exhibits will 
be arranged in the Yermo school building, 
Prizes will be awarded to amateur and 
professional collectors, junior exhibitors and 
commercial dealers. Field trips will be con- 
ducted into the Calico Mountains, and sun- 
rise services will be held Easter morning. 
Advance information on the show may be 
obtained from the Yermo Chamber of 
Commerce or Calico Fred, Chairman, 
Yermo, California. 


& 
PLAN WESTERN BARBECUE 
AS CONVENTION BANQUET 


A western style barbecue will serve as 


banquet at the 15th annual convention of © 


the California Federation of Mineralogical 
Societies, to be held in Indio, California, 
March 26 to 28, 1954. The convention 
committee, comprised of representatives 
from Coachella Valley Mineral Society and 
San Gorgonio Mineral and Gem Society, 
co-hosts, has set a $1,808.88 budget for the 
event. 
e e e 

Opalized wood — good cutting material 
with beautiful color and texture—is found 
near Bernardo, New Mexico. Santa Fe 
Gem and Mineral Club visited the site in 
November. 


e e e 

Dr. Andrew Still Wallace spoke on “Gem- 
ology” at the November meeting of the 
Fresno, California, Gem and Mineral So- 
ciety. 


e ee 
At a recent program of El Paso Mineral 
and Gem Society, subjects jumped from 
lion hunting in Texas to the manufacture 
of glass. Two films, “Lion hunting on 
the Cameron Ranch” and “Sand and Flame” 
were shown by Member Sparky Quinn. 


e ee : 
Glenn Elsfelder, president of Hollywood 


Lapidary Society, has suggested formation 


of a new committee, to prepare a short talk © 
for the meeting before each field trip, de- © 
scribing the history and geology of the area 7 
to be visited. “For instance, how many 7 
rockhounds know that once there was a |& 


borax mine in Tick Canyon and that how- 
lite, a silico-borate of calcium, is found 


there?” asked Elsfelder. Tick Canyon was a 


the group’s November trip destination. The 
proposed “briefing” before field excursions 
would increase interest in the area, he said, 
and give members an idea of what they are 
likely to find at the site. 














BEFORE YOU BUY 
SEND FOR OUR BIG 


y.\y-\ hele, 


The world-famous HILLQUIST LINE of lapidary equipment 
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Here’s 


Real Fun! 








All purpose lamp. 
110V AC. 


MODEL 
TH 


Has bulb 
rated at 

1090-2000 
hours of 
antee. 

with switeh for 
efficiency. Price $19.50. 
is similar, 


Includes a 


tensity of the TI1. 





——EE a 


See MINERALIGHT in Action! Your Dealer Has It! 





MINERALIGHT SL- 





use with 90-day guar- 

transformer 
continuous high 
Model II 
same bulb, except has 
resistance cord instead of trans- 
former. Arproximately % 
$12.50 


No. 404 


teries, 
light viewer. 


/ FIELD CASE 


Contains special bat- 
tery circuit for MIN- 
“4 ERALIGHT SL-2537 
2537 or SL-3660. 
holds lamp, 
operates on 
weighs only 1 Ib. $39.50 


built-in day- ‘ 










Case 
bat- 










$19.50 


(Plus Bats. $5.00) Complete: SL-2537, 
404 Case and 2 Batteries $64.00. 


MODEL 


portable unit 


Some m 


» the in- 





junction with 
303, 404, or 505.) Weight 1 Ib. $29.50 


Others will rea 





SL-3660—LONG WAVE 


110V AC unit. 


(Can be used as a 
for field work in con- 
Carrying Case Nos. 


aterials fluoresce to short wave lengths and some to long wave lengths. 
et to both wave lengths but with different color responses. 
Although practicaily all commercially important minerals (the ones that have 
real monetary value) are activated by short wave, many collectors specialize 
in the more unusual long wave minerals. 













MODEL 
M-12 


Completely 
self-contained, 
battery operated, 

weighs only 34 Ibs. 
$39.75 plus battery (90¢) 





DISPLAY & EXHIBIT UNIT 
MODEL XX-15 LONG WAVE 


A high quality 110V AC lamp giving 
excellent intensity and coverage for 
mineral sample exhibits and displays. 
Other 


Price $37.75. multiple-tube 
models 


available. f 











Find Strategic Minerals, 
Wealth with Ultra-Violet MINERALIGHT! 


MINERALIGHT instantly locates, identifies vital minerals, saves hours of fruitless search. 

Invaluable for prospectors, miners, engineers and hobbyists, MINERALIGHT helps you find tungsien, ur- 
anium, mercury, zirconium and many other minerals now being sought for use in vital preparedness work. 
ULTRA-VIOLET FLUORESCENCE STUDY IS AN INTERESTING AND PLEASANT HOBBY! 

Even through you may not be interested professionally, you'll still find a great deal of fun and happiness 
when you make ultra-violet study and mineral sample collection your hobby. 





Hidden 





Ultra-Violet MINERALIGHT 
opens up new, strange worlds 
—gorgeous colors and reac- 
tions you never knew existed. 
Make this exciting hobby 
YOUR hobby! 


LEARN TO RECOGNIZE 
VALUABLE MINERALS 


When you use Ultra-Violet’s 
MINERALIGHT, you want to 
be able to recognize the pat- 
terns and colors that samples 
fluoresce. Mineral sets, pack- 
aged in varied assortments of 
the various minerals you will 
encounter, are valuable aids. 


Ultra- Violet MINERALIGHT 
rays show them in all their 
exciting colors—permit you to 
recognize what you find in 
the field. Mineral sets are 
available at only $2.50 per set 
of 10 specimens, carefully pack- 
aged in foam plastic. 


Here is a partial list of the more than 500 Ultra-Violet MINERALIGHT dealers ready to serve you—coast to coast. 


ALASKA 

Mineral Equip. Sales & 
Research 

Box 1442, Fairbanks 


ARIZONA 

Gritzner’s Minerals 

135 N. Sirrine St., Mesa 
Pratt-Gilbert Hardware Co 
701 S. 7th St., Phoenix 


Sam’! Hill Hardware Co. 

142 S. Montezuma St., 
Prescott 

Randolph Oak Creek Canyon 

Mineral Shop, Sedona 

Mission Curio Mart 

4400 Mission Road, Tucson 

Hazel E. Wright 

30 Cochise Row, Warren 


ARKANSAS 
House of Hobbies. Rt. 4 
Hot Springs Nat'l. Park 


CALIFORNIA 
Berkele 

Minerals Unlimited 

1724 University Ave. 


Big Pine 
Bedell’s Mercantile 
118 N. Main St. 
Bisho; 
Bishop Hardware & Sup. Co. 
336 N. Main St. 


Buena Park 
Ghost Town Rock & 
Book Shop 
Knott's Berry Farm 


Canoga Park 
Warren C. Bieber 
7229 Remmet Ave. 


Castro Valley 
The Sterling Shop, 
8679 Castro Valley Blvd. 


Compton 
Compton Rock Shop 
409 S, Long Beach Blvd. 


Fresno 
Pacific Mill & Mine Sup. Co. 
530 Van Ness Ave. 
Glendale 
Pascoes 
1414 W. Glenoaks 
Lodi 
Armstrong’s 
Rt. 2, Box 516 
Long Beach 
oat Gem & Mineral Shop 
35 E. Seaside Blvd. 
Gordon’s Gem & Mineral 
Supplies 
1850 E. Pac. Coast Hwy. 
Mohave Sales, Inc. 
1768 Atlantic Ave. 





1954 


Los Angeles 

Black Light Corp. of 
Los Angeles 

5403 Santa Monica Blvd 
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The Bradleys 

1639 Crenshaw Blvd. 

Engineers Syndicate, Ltd. 

5011 Hollywood Blvd. 

A. V. Herr Laboratory 

5176 Hollywood Blvd. 

Jasper Junction Lapidary 

1112 Neola St. 

J. J. Jewelcraft 

2732 Colorado Bivd. 

Mine & Mill Machinery Co. 

310 E. 3rd St. 

Shannon Luminous 
Materials Co. 

7356 Sta. Monica Blvd. 


Napa 
Brandt's Rock & Gem Shop 
1034-A Sonoma Hiway 
Needles 
McShan’s “Gem Shop 
Highway 66 


Orange Cove 
Wm. M. Clingan, 
Clingan’s Jct. 
Highway 180 
Palo Alto 
Fisher Research Labor., Inc. 
1961 University Ave. 


Pasadena 

Grieger’s 

1633 E. Walnut St. 
Paso Robles 

Coast Counties Pump & 
Elec. Co, 

12401 Park St. 
Placerville 

Enterprises Unlimited 

Rt. 3, Box 143 


Randsburg & Ridgecrest 
W. A. Hankammer 


Redlands 
Covington Lapidary 
Engineering 
Ist & Hiway 99 


Riverside 
Hurrle’s Gem Shop 
3825 7th St. 


Sacramento 
MacClanahan & Son 
3461 2nd Ave. 

Ivan Ogden 
520 56th St. 


San Bernardino 
Greenwood's 
455 Third St. 


San Carlos 
Lloyd Underwood, 
1027 E. San Carlos Ave. 


San Diego 
Gem Arts. 4286 Marlborough 


Plummer's Minerals 

1720 Point Loma Ave. 
Superior Gems & Minerals 
1665 Park Blvd. 


San Francisco 
Leo Kaufmann 
729 Harrison St. 
San Gabriel 
Rainbow Gem Company 
546 W. Mission Dr. 


Soquel 
Thompson's Mineral Studio 
P.O. Box 124 


South Pasadena 
Dunham Economy 

Concentrator Co. 
853 Mission St. 


COLORADO 
The Gem Exchange 
Gem Village, Bayfield 
Black Light Corp. of 
Colorado 
209 Johnson Bidg., Denver 
Riley’s Reproduction 
1540 Glenarm Place, Denver 
Shelden’s Minerals Agency 
307 14th St., Denver 
Eckert Mineral Research 
112 E. Main St., Florence 
Palmer's Lapidary & 
Fixit Shop 
1503 N. College, Ft. Collins 
Bernstein Brothers 
164.N. Mechanic St.. Pueblo 


D. C.—Washington 

Gem Lapidary 

2006 Florida Ave. N.W., 
Washington. D.C. 

FLORIDA 

tock & Shell Shop 

20353 Red Road 
Coral Gables 

GEORGIA 

Owen Hoffman 

N. Alexander. Ave., 
Washington 

IDAHO 

The Sawtooth Company 

1115 Grove St., Boise 

S. V. Higley 

1718 Albion Ave., Burley 

ILLINOIS 

Tom Roberts Rock Shop 

1006 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 


Ret R. Latta Lapidary Equip. 
254 Pearl Ave., Loves Park 


KENTUCKY 
Ben E. Clement 
Marion 


Ancient Buried City 
Wickliffe 


LOUISIANA NEW MEXICO 


tiley’s New Mexico Minerals 


423 Crockett St.. Shreveport 11003 Central N.E 


Albuquerque 


MASSACHUSETTS: Adobe Crafters 
Schortmann's Minerals Rt. 2, Box 341. San 
6 McKinley Ave.. 

Easthampton 


Quabbin Book House NEW YORK 


Nixon Blue Print Co. 
Wilson Tower. 
Corpus Christi 
Greene Brothers, Inc. 
1812 Griffin, Dallas 
ta Fe Don A. Carpenter Co. 
P.O. Box 1741, El Paso 
Bell Reproduction Company 
907 Throckmorton, 
Fort Worth 


Ridgway’s 


Ware New York Laboratory Sup. 
Co. Inc. 
MICHIGAN 78 Varick St., New York City 


Int'l. Stamp Bureau 
125 W. Adams Ave., Detroit 


The Radiac Co. Inc. 


615 Caroline St., Houston 


Panther City Office Sup. Co. 
315 N. Colorado, Midland 


489 5th Ave., New York City 


MINNESOTA } : — Scientific 
Nokomis Lapidary & 34 W. 4th St., 

Watch Shop New York City 
2840 26th Ave. So.. 


Farquhar’s Rocks & 


Sup. Corp. Minerals 


134 Hollenbeck, San Antonio 


East Texas Photocopy Co. 


Minneapolis 308 N. Broadway St., Tyler 
OHIO 
MISSOURI ee Akron Lapidary Co. UTAH 
Asterley Ozark Shop 1095 Chalker St., Akron Dr. H. T. Plumb 


U.S. Hwy 61-67, De Soto 


Craven's Diamond Shop Co. 





2008 Bryant Bidg.. OREGON 
Kansas City The Rock Market 
Cy Miller R. 1, Box 225, Eagl 


110 E, 13th St.. Kansas City The House of Guns 


111 Washington St., 


MONTANA Garibaldi 
Yellowstone Agate Shop 


Box 4. Hiway 89, Livingston Supply Shop 


322 Hiway 99 S., Grants Pass 
Wrightway Gemcrafters 


NEBRASKA 
Hastings Typewriter Co. & nacnpanarty 
518 W. 3rd St.. Hastings P.O. Box 4, Hauser 
Smith's Fluorescent 
NEVADA Neerland 
Toiyabe Supply Company 
Gabbs 
Woodfords Cash Store, 


Woodfords, Calif., bhhoemg s Furniture 


P.O. Gardnerville, Nev. 1218 M St.. Sweet Home 


Arthur C. Terrill 

15 Water St., Henderson 

tock Hollow, 

Last Frontier Village 
Las Vegas 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Commercial Hardware Co. 
500 E. 4th St., Reno 


Nevada Gem Shop 
335 East 4th. Reno 


Nevada Mineral Laboratories 

336 Morrill Ave., Reno TEXAS 
D & B Engineering 
1510 S. 14th St., 


TENNESSEE 
Technical Products 
19 N. Dunlap, Mem 


Tonopah Studio 

P.O. Box 331. Tonopah 
Odom's 

NEW JERSEY 

Para Laboratory Sup. Co. 

221 N. Hermitage Ave.. 


Trenton 
Westfield Lapidary & Sup. Co A, 
309 Hyslip Ave., Westfield v eis 


Dorothy's Gift Shop 
1639 N. Stephens, Roseburg 


Star Rt A. Box 32-C, Austin 


2400 Sunnyside Ave., 
Salt Lake City 


WASHINGTON 
Fulmer’s Agate Shop 
5212 Rainier Ave., Seattle 


e Point 


Prospector’s Equipment Co. 
2022 Third Ave., Seattle 

C. M. Fassett Co.. 

W. 7 Trent Ave., Spokane 


Hodge Podge Agate & 


Tacoma Lapidary Sup. Co. 


631 St. Helens Ave., Tacoma 


Ss 


311-220 S.W. Alder, 


WISCONSIN 
C-C Distributing Company 


The House of Hobbies 


221 S. Main St., Walworth 


Lost Cave Mineral Shop 
Lost Cave. Hellertown 


CANADA 
Riley’s Repr : Ltd. 
~ 8th Ave. W. 

Calgary, alta, 


Company Milburns Gem Shop 

phis 1605 Trans-Canada Hwy., 
New Westminster, B.C. 

Cave & Company Ltd. 

567 Hornby St.. 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Sharpe Instruments Ltd. 
6058 Yonge St., 


Co. Ine. 


Abilene 


ULTRA-VIOLET PRODUCTS, INC. 


145 Pasadena Ave.. South Pasadena, Calif. 








3104 W. Vliet St., Milwaukee 


721 W. Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
The Stones Throw Rock Shop 


Newtonbrook, Toronto, Ont. 
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GEM MART 





ADVERTISING RATE 
10c a word ... Minimum $1.50 








TOPAZ CRYSTAL (Texas). 1x1x1% in. 
Pale blue with complete termination. $15 
postpaid insured. Frey Minerals, Box 7, 
Richvale, California. 


OPALS AND SAPPHIRES rough, direct 
from Australia. Cutting opal, 1 ounce 
$5, $10, $20, $30 and $60. Blue sap- 
phires, 1 ounce $10, $30, and $60. Star 
sapphires, 12 stones $10, $20, and $30, 
etc. Post free and insured. Send inter- 
national money order, bank draft. Aus- 
tralian Gem Trading Co., 49 Elizabeth 
St., Melbourne, Australia. Free list of 
all Australian stones rough and cut, 16 pp. 


GET YOUR COPY of “A Mineral Collec- 
tor’s Guide to Wonderful Wyoming.” 2Sc. 
Gritzner’s, Mesa 3, Arizona. 


ROCK COLLECTORS — Attention! The 
Trailer Rock Store is back. Same place, 
between Palm Springs and Palm Desert. 
Crystallized minerals my specialty. The 
Rockologist (Chuckawalla Slim). Box 
181, Cathedral City, California. 


FAIRBURN AGATES, field run $2.00 Ib. 


No. 1 grade priced individually $3.50 to 
$25.00. Sent on approval if requested. 
Also Teepee Canyon banded agates rough 
60c Ib. Slabs $1.50 to $5.00. The Rock 
House, Custer, South Dakota. 


WANTED: Chalk grade Turquoise. Write 
complete details as to quality and price. 
P.O. Box 5171, Phoenix, Arizona. 


ATTENTION ROCK COLLECTORS. It 


will pay you to visit the Ken-Dor Rock 
Roost. We buy, sell, or exchange min- 
eral specimens. Visitors are always wel- 
come. Ken-Dor Rock Roost, 419 Sut- 
ter, Modesto, California. 


ROCK CORRAL-—Stop at our Rock Cor- 


ral and select your own material from 
one of the largest Rock and Mineral 
collections in the Southwest. Mail orders 
promptly filled. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
8 Ibs. of selected top grade cutting ma- 
terial sent postpaid for $6.00. 50 sq. 
inches of selected gemstone slabs for $10 
postpaid. Try our approval plan. We will 
send you postpaid 50 square inches of 
selected gemstone slabs, you keep all for 
$10 or return part with 25c per inch for 
what you keep. We carry Ultra-Violet 
Mineralights, Geiger Counters, Lapidary 
Machinery, Polishing Powders, Crystolon 
Grits, sanding cloth, Templates, Cement, 
Dopping Wax, Books, etc. Write for price 
list. San Fernando Valley Rock Shop, 
6329 Lindley Ave., Reseda, California. 





NEW—Sensational! GEIGER COUNTER. 


a 


— “The SNOOPER’ 
wow mut £29.95 


COMPLETE 





Find a fortune in uranium with this 
r-sensitive Geiger Counter 


new, su 
Get one for atom bomb defense. eS small it fits in the palm of 
the hand or in the hip pocket, and yet more sensitive than many 


large, expensive instruments. Weighs only 11% Ibs. Uses flash- 
light battery. Low price includes earphone, radio active sample, 


instructions. Sold with ironclad moneyback guarantee. 


ORDER YOURS TODAY — Send $5 with order or payment in full 
to save C.O.D. Write for free catalog on larger, more elaborate 
Geiger Counters, metal locators and our Scintillator Counter. 


Dealer Inquiries PRECISION RADIATION INSTRUMENTS 


Invited 2235D So. La Brea Ave., L. A. 16, Calif. 


CROAT = tho  T 
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ROCKHOUND PARADISE. Stop and see 
our display. Agates rough and slabs. No 
junk. Minerals, fluorescent minerals. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Write for prices. 
P. G. Nichols, Prop., Sun Valley Trailer 
Park, 3922 No. Oracle Road, Tucson, 
Arizona. 


HAVE MOVED to Hurricane, Utah. Had 
to vacate and am quitting business. Every- 
thing goes at reduced prices. 
latest price list. Hubert’s Rock Shop, 
Box 97, Hurricane, Utah. 


GENUINE CAT’S EYE BERYL—Brazil. 
24 carats cabochon cut. Sharp single 
ray. $75 postpaid insured. Frey Mineral 
Enterprises, Box 7, Richvale, California. 


GENUINE TURQUOISE: Natural color, 
blue and bluish green, cut and polished 
cabochons — 25 carats (5 to 10 stones 
according to size) $3.50 including tax, 
postpaid in U.S.A. Package 50 carats 
10 to 20 cabochons) $6.15 including 
tax, postpaid in U.S.A. Elliott Gem & 
Mineral Shop, 235 E. Seaside Blvd., Long 
Beach 2, California. 


OWNER MUST SACRIFICE curio shop 
at once. Write P.O. Box 1076, Wicken- 
burg, Arizona. 


RADIOACTIVE ORE Collection: 6 won- 
derful different specimens in neat Red- 
wood chest, $2.00. Pretty Gold nugget. 
$1.00, four nuggets, $2.00, choice col- 
lection 12 nuggets, $5.00. Uranium 
Prospector, Box 604, Stockton, Calif. 


NEW MEXICO’S finest red Calcite for sale. 
Fluoresces strawberry red under short 
wave lamp. Rattlesnake Calcite, fluor- 
esces pink and phosphoresces blue under 
short wave lamp. $1.20 Ib. postpaid or 
$75.00 per 100 Ibs., freight paid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Tom Ellis, Rt. 2, Box 492, Waco, Texas. 


PONY BUTTE Thundereggs from the or- 
iginal Priday Ranch in Central Oregon. 
$1.25 per pound and 5 pounds for $5.00. 
Hastings Typewriter Co., Hastings, Neb. 


BOOKS: Beginners to advanced. Gemology, 
mineralogy, geology, etc. Write today 
for free price list. Gem Finders, 859 
North Ramona, Hawthorne, California. 


FOR SALE: Beautiful purple petrified 
wood with uranium, pyrolusite, manga- 
nite. Nice sample $1.00, Postage. Maggie 
Baker, Cameron, Arizona. 


McSHAN’S GEM SHOP—open part time, 
or find us by directions on door. Cholla 
cactus wood a specialty, write for prices. 
1 mile west on U. S. 66. Needles, Cali- 
fornia, Box 22. 


INDIVIDUAL CRYSTALS — Amethyst 
(Nevada), Topaz (Nigeria), Tourmaline 
(California). 50c each. Any 3—$1.00. 
Postpaid. Frey, Box 7, Richvale, Calif. 


DENDRITIC OPAL, Kansas, good polish- 
ing stone, only $1.25 a pound. Hastings 
Typewriter Co., Hastings, Nebraska. 


SIX BEAUTIFUL cabinet mineral speci- 
mens $5.00. Ask for free list on many 
others. Jack The Rockhound, P.O. Box 
245, Carbondale, Colorado. 





Send for 


AMONG THE 


ROCK HUNTERS | 


Octo*er meeting of Clark County Gem 
Collectors of Las Vegas, Nevada, was a 
potluck supper at Boulder Beach. 

e ee 

Annual stone judging contest was an- 
nounced at a recent meeting of Minnesota 
Mineral Club, St. Paul. Prizes will be 
awarded for the largest Lake Superior 
agate, best quality polished Lake Superior 
or Minnesota agate, largest thomsonite, best 
guality thomscnite, most unusual stone and 
best binghamite. All entries must have been 
found during the past year. 

eo e e@ 





Carroll Chatham discussed synthetic em. | 


eralds and other synthetic gems on an eve- 
ning program of San Francisco Gem and 
Mineral Society. Following the speaker, 
reports were given on the group’s successful 
gem and mineral fair. 

] e e 


Life in a remote weather station in Green- § 
land was the subject of Forest E. Layton’s © 


illustrated talk to Chicago Rocks and Min- 
erals Society. An exciting event during his 
stay at the weather base was the discovery 
of a rock outcropping containing trilobites, 
Layton showed some of the better trilobites 
as well as Eskimo artifacts, carved walrus 
ivory, Eskimo fur clothing and an _ ivory 
frame kayak. 
7 @ a 

Annual auction of Sacramento Mineral 
Society was held October 23 at Turn Ve- 
rein Hall, Sacramento, California. George 
MacClanahan was auctioneer. 

e ee 

The weekend after Thanksgiving was oc- 
casion for Southwest Mineralogists to leave 
Los Angeles smog for the desert. They 
planned an overnight field trip to the Baker 
area to search for turquoise, garnets in 
plates of mica, feldspar crystals, _ tale, 
graphic granite, malachite, azurite, galena 
and quartz crystals. 


attachments and 25 Ibs. powder. Will 


trade for either 2M or 3M watt AC light © 
plant or a good Geiger counter. Mr. Ben § 


Hill, 310 East Grand, El Segundo, Calif. 


AUSTRALIAN cutting fire opal, specimens, @ 
H. A. Ivers, 1400 Ha- 


cutting material. 
cienda Blvd., La Habra, California. 


MINERAL SPECIMENS, cabochons and 
cutting materials of all kinds, western 
jewelry. Beautiful travertine for book 
ends, paper weights, spheres etc. Write 


for prices. Eighteen miles south of Battle © 
Mountain at Copper Canyon, John L | 
James, Box 495, Battle Mountain, Nev. | 


TONOPAH, Nevada, is where C. C. Boak 
lives, with his outstanding, scientific, 
world-wide collection of Mineral, Gem 
and semi-Gemstone species—spectacular 


crystal groups, etc. Visitors welcome. C. i 
C. Boak, 511 Ellis St., Tonopah, Nevada. 7 


ONYX BLANKS, unpolished, black 25¢ f 
each; red, green, blue 35c each. Perfect 7 
cut titanium. Fine cutting and polishing © 






at reasonable prices. Prompt attention to 
mail orders. Juchem Bros., 315 West 5th 
St., Los Angeles 13, California. 


FIFTY MINERAL Specimens, %4-in, of 


over, boxed, identified, described, mounted. | 
Postpaid $4.00. Old Prospector, Box 729, 
Lodi, California. 





DESERT MAGAZINE 


HAVE A $500.00 faceting machine with a 
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ZINE 


carries a book review section in which it 
tells members about books and magazines 
pertaining to the mineral collecting and 
gem cutting hobbies. 

e ee 

“The Hopewell Culture of Illinois” was 
to be discussed by Dr. John C. McGregor 
at the November meeting of the archeo- 
logical interest group of the Earth Science 
Club of Northern Illinois. 

° 8 @ 

Rock swapping, a spelling bee and a 
panel quiz were scheduled for the “member 
participation” evening program of Shadow 
Mountain Gem and Mineral Society, Palm 
Desert, California, in December. 

e |e @ 

Gemologist Oscar Branson _ discussed 
“Identification of Faceted Gem Stones” at 
a meeting of Santa Fe, New Mexico, Gem 
and Mineral Club. 

ee e@ 

Central Illinois Rockhounds traveled to 
Carlinville, Macoupin County, to study 
earth history. The trip was under the direc- 
tion of the Illinois Geological Survey. 

@ a 

Gordon S. Kennedy, an accomplished 
carver of precious and semi-precious stones, 
was guest speaker at a recent meeting of 
the Gem Cutters Guild, Los Angeles. He 
discussed “The Art of Stone Carving,” and 
displayed examples of his work. 

ee e@ 

L. J. Bergsten has good news for Cali- 
fornia jade collectors. Although the Wyo- 
ming fields rapidly are being depleted, re- 
ports Bergsten, there is every indication 
that California has yet undiscovered de- 
posits. A high quality of jade was found 
recently on the coast between Eureka and 
Crescent City; Trinity River also has yielded 
jade, as have Porterville, the Consumnes 
River and several other localities. 

ee e@ 

A tour through the Colorado Rockies 
was presented by E. V. Van Amringe at 
the November meeting of the Mineralogical 
Society of Southern California, Pasadena, 
California. Illustrating his talk with col- 
ored slides taken on the month-long sum- 
mer trip, he took his audience to old mines 
and ghost towns as well as to mineral sites 
and scenic mountain areas. He showed his 
collection of minerals from the Colorado 
Rockies, and other members brought speci- 
mens they had found in the state. Van 
Amringe is head of the physical science 
department at Pasadena City College. 

e ee 

Sand concretions and petrified wood were 
the objectives of Glendale Lapidary and 
Gem Society when members took a weekend 
field trip to the Salton Sea. 


| eee 





Agate Jewelry 
Wholesale 


Rings — Pendants — Tie Chains 
Brooches — Ear Rings 
Bracelets — Matched Sets 
Send stamp for price list No. 1 — 


Blank Mountings 


Rings — Ear Wires — Tie Chains 
Cuff Links — Neck Chains 
Bezel — Clevices — Shanks 
Solder — Findings 
Send stamp for price list No. 2 — 


O. R. JUNKINS & SON 


440 N.W. Beach St. 
NEWPORT, OREGON 





JANUARY, 








Evansville Lapidary Society’s News Letter 







A successful field trip to Antioch was 
enjoyed recently by members of the East 
Bay Mineral Society of Oakland, California. 
They searched for petrified wood, and every- 
one came home with good cutting material. 
e 8 e 

Compton Gem and Mineral Club rock- 
hounds no sooner returned from a field trip 
to Tick Canyon for natrolite, bloodstone, 
agate and howlite than they were planning 
the next excursion to Nipomo. Harold 
Hodson was in charge of the Nipomo trip, 
scheduled for November. The area yields 
good sagenite and petrified bone. 

e ee 

Two groups of Nevada rockhounds, El 
Dorado County Mineral and Gem Society 
and Fallon Rock and Gem Club staged a 
joint field trip recently. They searched for 
ammonites—ancient shell fish probably be- 
longing to the Jurassic age—on Ammonite 
Hill near Fallon. 


ee e@ 

A movie, “Handwrought Silver,” was 
viewed by Pasadena Lapidary Society at its 
November meeting. 








15th ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


California Federation 
of Mineralogical Societies 


Gem & Mineral Show 


MARCH 26-27-28, 1954 
INDIO, CALIFORNIA 


Free camping 
Field trips 


Western Style Barbecue 











collect and identify them. 


on minerals, 96 on rocks. 


MINERALOGY MANUAL, F. 





manual of geology, chemistry, 
chemical tests, physical properties, descriptive mineralogy, gems, 
building a collection, 133 experiments for identification. 
CPE er PII oo acy sn Fe ahs eo celsae oh alee Sen Aa ah cad Mento. Do Bie andicon é Si Se $1.50 
ROCKS, RIVERS, AND THE CHANGING EARTH, Herman and Nina 
Schneider. A first book about geology. 
lions of years ago, as it is today and as it will be millions of years 
from now. Many easy-to-do experiments help explain earth science 
to: young: readers... Index; 171 Pasess. ..6 ..< 5.6 hi. wean scion es oO 


THE FIRST BOOK OF STONES, M. B. Cormack. For Children. Makes 
stone collecting easy and exciting for beginners. Large type and 
plenty of simple illustrations. 90 pp., index................. $1.75 


All books sent postpaid 
California buyers add 3% sales tax 


Desert Crafts Shop 


PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 


mining claim, list of 


Books For Rockhounds Jj. . 


Manuals, dictionaries, field gqguides—books to suggest new rock- 
hunting trips and books to take along to help identify specimens. 
Here are some suggested additions to the hobby library of the rock- 
hound beginner as well as the experienced mineral collector. 


FIELD GUIDE TO ROCKS AND MINERALS. 
Color illustrations. Textbook covering the whole field of minerals 
for both student and veteran mineralogist.................. $3.75 


TEXTBOOK OF MINERALOGY, Ed. S. Dana (Ford 4th edition). Ab- 
breviation of classic System of Mineralogy. 
Physical Mineralogy, Chemical Mineralogy, Origin, Mode of Oc- 
currence and Association of Minerals, 
TERS MVCN IIa os es. Gow sen ER ace aw ele yd Sees o/s eRe 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH MINERALS, G. L. English. Simple, 

interesting, accurate introduction to rocks and minerals. 
Descriptions, identification tables, pro- 
nouncing vocabulary, index, 258 illus., 324 pp...........s.e.0- $5.00 


FIELD BOOK OF COMMON ROCKS AND MINERALS, F. B. Loomis. 
Nature Field Book series. For collecting, identification. 
Minerals in which color is important 
for identification are illustrated in color. Many photos, drawings. 
Geological time chart, biblio., index, 352 pp..................$4.50 
MINERALOGICAL DICTIONARY, Chambers. 
show about 200 minerals in their original colors to help the reader 
recognize them. Indispensable to the mineral student 


MINERAL COLLECTORS HANDBOOK, Richard M. Pearl. 
build and care for a collection; gems, crystals and meteorites, 
fluorescence, chemistry, tests; definitions and origin of mineral 
names, reading lists, staking a 
societies—and many other helps for the collector...........$3.75 


B. Roseveau, editor. Handy, 


Frederick H. Pough. 


Crystallography, 


Descriptive Mineralogy. 


How to 


144 pages 


Forty colored plates 


...$4.75 
How to 


mineral 


simple 


crystallography, blowpipe and 


Photos, 
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THIS MONTH 
No. 75 BAROQUE CAP 


SPECIAL 


nD 8 for $1.00 Sterling silver—tax paid. 
Is cone shaped cap. Cement over 
baroque stones. Cement for 60c. 

Free 82x11” illust. catalog 300 

findings and mountings for asking. 


DOCKSTADER’S rare 


La Crescenta, Calif. 








MINERAL CATALOG AVAILABLE 
Send 5c, cost of handling 


If you want Fine and Rare Minerals, Ores, 
Fluorescents, Geiger Counters, Mineralights, 
Books, Ring Mounts, or advice, write to— 


MINERALS UNLIMITED 


1724 University Ave., Berkeley 3, California 











FIRE OPAL MEXICO 


Fine minerals, Aztec agate and other 
CHOICE cutting materials 
REQUEST FREE PRICE LIST 


RALPH E. MUELLER & SON 
1000 E. Camelback Phoenix, Arizona 








Stressing economy, B. W. Morant told 
members of Hollywood Lapidary and Min- 
eral Society his ideas on equipping a home 
lapidary shop. 


ee e 

“Here’s your chance to get more cutting 
material,” suggested invitations of Evans- 
ville, Indiana, Lapidary Society to a No- 
vember auction sale. Colonel Hodson was 
named auctioneer, and all revenues were 
slated for the club treasury. 

* * e 

Movies of operations at the Denver- 
Gardner Mine in Monument Valley showed 
members of the Mineralogical Society of 
Arizona modern methods of underground 
mining. A second film depicted diamond 
mining in Africa. The scciety’s first fall 
field trip was to Saddle Mountain west of 
Phoenix where good specimens of chalce- 
dony were found. 

e o e 

The monthly bulletin of the Mineralogical 
Society of Southern California, formerly 
mimeographed, now appears in three-color 
ditto. Maps, drawings and diagrams illus- 
trate feature and field trip articles. 





















Felker DI-MET 
RIMLOCK BLADES 
Accepted for years as the 
standard for fast, smooth 
cuts, long life, low cost! 
Finish requires a mini- 
mum of polishing. Wheel 
bodies are made of cop- 
ye per or steel. Diameters 
from 3‘ through 36’’. 






Felker DI-MET Continuous 
Rim METAL BONDED BLADES 
—Although more expensive in 
original cost,, DI-MET Metal #= 
Bonded.Blades repay in f 
longer ultimate life and un- 

usually fast cutting. Usually 

preferred in production cut- 

ting. Diameters from 2°’ 
through 12°’ 





Felker DI-MET Diamond 
Abrasive CORE DRILLS—Drills 
rock samples in a few seconds. 
Produces exceptionally smooth, 
straight holes and removable 
cores. Drill diameters from /g‘’ 
to 21/2‘*. 





1924-1954 World’s Largest 


Felker DI-MET 


LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT 


Diamond Blades « Core Drills « Machines 









Felker DI-MET UNILAP—A universal lapidary machine 
designed for multiple operations: grinding, sanding, pol 
ishing and lapping! Spindle operates in either vertical or 
horizontal position for maximum convenience and effi- 
ciency. Accessories quickly interchangeable. 


Felker DI-MET Model 
DH-1—Operates like a 
circular saw, but blade 
dips into coolant stored 
in aluminum base. 
Blade can’t run dry! 
Uses 6’ or 8°’ Di-Met 
Rimlock or Metal 
Bonded Blades. Includes 
rip and angle fences. 









Other machines available—Write for circulars 
on all Di-Met equipment! 


FELKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Torrance, California 


and Oldest Manufacturer of Diamond Abrasive 


Cut-off Wheels and Machines. Celebrating our 30th Anniversary! 








Aere rbre “The Gifts 
You've Geen Looking For! 


Petrified Wood, Moss Agate, Chrysocolla 
Turquoise, Jade and Jasper Jewelry 


HAND MADE IN STERLING SILVER 








Hours 10 A.M. to 9 P.M. Daily Except Monday 


Bracelets, Rings, Necklaces, Earrings 


SPECIALLY SELECTED STONES WITH 
CHOICE COLORS AND PICTURES 


Write for Folder With Prices 


ELLIOTT’S GEM SHOP 


235 East Seaside Blvd. 
Across from West End of Municipal 


and Brooches 


LONG BEACH 2, CALIF. 


Auditorium Grounds 








Tom Warren of Ultra-Violet Products 
Company presented his “Magic with Black 
Light” program for Shadow Mountain Gem 
and Mineral Society, Palm Desert, Cali- 
fornia, in November. He brought speci- 
mens from his collection to use in demon- 
strations of fluorescence. 

ee e@ e 


Members of the Earth Science Club of 
Northern Illinois planned to attend the 
Illinois State Geological Survey Field Con- 
ference at Carbondale, Jackson County, 
Illinois. They would join in study of lime- 
stone, sandstone and shale of Pennsylvanian 
and Mississippi age, coal strata, marine fos- 
sils, Caseyville escarpment, limestone cay- 
erns and glacial deposits. 

6 e @ 

Harry Oliver, desert humorist and editor 
of the Desert Rat Scrapbook was scheduled 
guest speaker on the November program 
of Coachella Valley Mineral Society, Indio, 
California. Member participation part of 
the evening presented a group of members 
who discussed caves—their origins, physical 
characteristics and commercial possibilities, 
They showed a movie on Carlsbad Caverns, 
New Mexico. 

ee e e 

Besides the fun of bidding for specimens, 
the auction earns money for the society, 
members of Chicago Rocks and Minerals 
Scciety were reminded in an announcement 
of the annual event. There would be a 
special table for juniors, Chairman Clell 
Brentlinger added, which will offer less 
advanced specimens at lower prices. 

e ee e 

First securing a permit from the Mexican 
government allowing each member of. his 
party to take home 25 pounds of gem ma- 
terial, Jim Moore led a group of San Diego 
Lapidary Society members on a field trip 
to Pinto Mountain, Baja California. From 
Tecate, the caravan followed the new high- 
way through Alaska, turning at the head 
of Laguna Salada and driving across the 
desert toward Black Mountain. Their final 
campsite was about 3 miles south of Pinto. 
During the day, the rockhounds found good 
specimens of mahogany-colored and opal- 
ized wood, clear quartz crystals, iron pyrite 
nodules and agate. 

ee e 

Don MacLachlan, editor of Gems and 
Minerals, addressed Glendale Lapidary and 
Gem Society recently. He related the his- 
tory and geology of the Coso Mountains, 
in the Searles Lake region of California, 
illustrating his remarks with colored slides. 








JUNIOR GEM CUTTER 


A Complete Lapidary Shop 
Only $43.50 


@ Ideal for apartment house dwellers. 
@ Polish rocks into beautiful gems. 

e@ Anyone can learn. 

@ Instructions included. 


Write for Catalog, 25c 
ALLEN LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY — Dept. D 


3632 W. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 43, Cal. 
Phone Axminster 2-6206 
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Ideal weather was enjoyed by Delvers 
Gem and Mineral Society, Downey, Cali- 
fornia, on a field trip to Lone Pine in Cali- 
fornia’s Inyo Mountains. Members toured 
the Darwin Mine, then collected calcite 
crystals en route to Beryl! Hill where ama- 
zonite crystals were found. 
e ee 
Norman Johannessen spoke on mineral 
collecting at Mesa Grande, Pala and Crest- 
more, California, to members of Colorado 
Mineral Society. Johannessen _ recently 
moved to Denver from California and _ is 
one of the newest members of the Colorado 
group. 
e e e 
More than 70 members and friends of 
Santa Barbara Mineralogical Society joined 
a field trip to Nipomo. Good specimens of 
sagenite agate and marcasite were found, 
as well as a few pieces of mottled jasper. 
6 e@ e 
Largest first night on record was enjoyed 
by the Mineralogical Society of Arizona at 
the season’s Opening meeting in Phoenix 
October 2. Eighty-one members and guests 
were present to hear C. E. Van Hook, club 
vice-president, summarize his summer-long 
trailer trip and Harry Hill tell about his 
vacation journey. John H. Adams. told 
plans of a field trip to Saddle Mountain. 
w e@ e 


Carl T. Wood presented his program, 
“Crystal Gazing with Projector and Chemi- 
cals,” for fellow members of Los Angeles 
Lapidary Society at the November meeting. 
With the aid of a special projector which 
he designed himself, Wood projected onto 
a screen the images of crystals which were 
actually in the process of being formed 
from chemical solutions. In -seconds, his 
audience saw duplicated by science the proc- 
ess which takes Nature countless years. 

e * e 


Dona Ana County Rockhounds of Las 
Cruces, New Mexico, visited the Rincon 
area recently to look for Indian artifacts. 
Some jasper and chalcedony nodules also 
were found. 

e ee 

Henry Aarnes of Denver, Colorado, be- 
came the 1000th member of Colorado Min- 
eral Society when he was initiated recently. 
The society was founded in 1936. 


November was a busy month for Wasatch 
Gem Society, completing plans for the an- 
nual show December 5 and 6 in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
e e e 
At the November meeting of Sacramento 
Mineral Society, Martin Colony showed 
slides of rock sections. “Looking Through 
Rocks” was the title of his accompanying 
speech. 
e ee 
A field trip to Lavic and the Cady Moun- 
tains near Pisgah Crater for jasper and agate 
was planned for November by Long Beach 
Mineral and Gem _ Society. November’s 
program featured Dr. Gerould H. Smith 
and his discussion of “Simplifying the Sili- 
cates.” 
e ee 
San Diego Mineral and Gem Society took 
a breather from rocks as they listened to 
Mrs. Frank Les Tina, speaker on the Octo- 
ber program, tell about her experiences as 
a WAC. Gems and minerals returned to 
the spotlight at the gem and lapidary divi- 
sion meeting when Robert Failing talked 
about the geology, history and people of 
Central City, Colorado; at the mineral re- 
sources division discussion of “Growing 
Genuine Quartz Crystals in the Laboratory” 
by Lyle Hunt; at the mimeralogy division 
viewing of Norman Dawson’s slides of the 
isometric crystal system and at the junior 
division meeting when Harry MacDonald 
spoke on extracting commercial minerals 
from ores. 
e . e 
As their November field trip, Clark 
County Gem Collectors traveled to Death 
Valley for the annual Encampment of the 
Death Valley *49ers. 


e ee 

W. R. Schimmeyer showed colored slides 
of Death Valley at a recent meeting of Santa 
Barbara Mineralogical Society. 





GEM STONES 
Clean cabochon quality. One each of 
Amethyst, Utrine, Tourmaline, Aqua 
Marine, Garnet, Opalite, 142 to 1” or 
larger $1.00 postpaid. 


LOST MOUNTAIN GEMS 


P. O. Box 5012 Phoenix, Arizona 











DEATH VALLEY AGATE MINES OFFERS 








“OVERLOOKED FORTUNES” 


In the Rarer Minerals 
Find war minerals! Here are a few of the 
40 or more strategic rarer minerals which 
you may be overlooking in the hills or in 
that mine or prospect hole: columbium, tan- 
talum, uranium, vanadium, tungsten, nickel, 


cobalt, 


bismuth, palladium, iridium, osmi- 
um, platinum, rhodium, ruthenium, 


titan- 


ium, tin, molybdenum, selenium, germanium, 
manganese, cadmium, thallium, antimony, 


mercury, chromium, etc. 


Prices booming; 


many much more valuable than a gold 
mine: cassiterite now $1000 a ton; bismuth 
$1500 a ton: columbite $2500 a ton; tanta- 
lite or microlite $5000 a ton; tungsten $3 
etc. Now you 
can learn what they are, how to find, iden- 
Send for free 


pound; platinum $90 ounce, 


tify and cash in upon them. 
copy 


“overlooked fortunes’—it may lead 


to knowledge which may make you rich! 


A postcard will do. 


Duke’s Research Laboratory 
Box 666. Dept. B, Hot Springs, New Mexico 

















All of the above 46” 
total of 7 lbs. for $20.00. 


or money refunded. 


are different from any on the market today. 
Send check or money order to 





JANUARY, 


is of the most outstanding color and color blends. 


Per Lb. 
Chunk Price 

A. Jasp agate plume, red... 4-in. @ 75c—$ 3.00 $ 6.00 
B. Jasp agate plume, yellow. .._.4-in. @ 75c— 3.00 6.00 
C. Jasp agate poppy, red... 4-in. @ 75c— 3.00 6.00 
D. Jasp agate poppy, ow Ain. @ 75c— 3.00 6.00 
E. Palm root _. 6-in. @ 35c— 2.10 .50 
F. Amethyst wood _.10in. @ 50c— 5.00 1.75 
G. Mahogany obsidian... 8-in. @ 50c— 4.00 75 
H. Jasp agate yellow moss... 6-in. @ 50c— 3.00 4.00 
46-in. $26.10 $31.00 


for $20.00. One lb. of each chunk, agate, a 
All orders postpaid in the United States. All material guaranteed 


Our Jasp agate is taken from a deep seam in Death Valley, and 


All of the above 


DEATH VALLEY AGATE MINES 


44645 N. Sierra Highway — Phone: 1826 — Lancaster, California 











neem DIAMOND BLADES 


“Treat yourself to the best’’ 


Heavy-Duty Super Standard 
Super-Chgd. Charged Charged 
6” $ $ 9.03 §$ 7.98 
11.50 10.44 
10” 15.23 14.02 
ia” 22.26 18.53 
14” 29.40 25.67 
16” 32.76 29.08 
18” 65.60 43.20 36.12 
20” 77.95 51.97 39.84 
24” 93.24 65.73 51.40 
30” 149.62 125.73 
36” 226.00 188.05 


State Arbor Size 
sales tax in California 


Allow for Postage and Insurance 


Covington Ball Bearing Grinder 


and shields are Lor 


furnished in Qj ; 
sizes and _ price . 
ranges to suit f <i] 
your require- ; ge 
ments. Water ani “Sem: 
grit proof. 


leaving 8” TRIM SAW 


pact 


and 


splash. 


and motor 


and 


are com- 
do not 


Save blades 


clothing with 


this saw. 


BUILD YOUR OWN —— 


and SAVE with a COV- 
INGTON 12” or 16” Lap 
Kit. We furnish every- 
thing you need. Send 
for new free lapidary 
catalog. 


COVINGTON 

€suiti-Feature 

16” Lapidary 
Unit Does 


everything 
for you. 


14” 
or 16” 
Power Feed 
Diamond 
Slab Saws 


SAVE 
BLADES 


cov INGTON 
12 


» 








Used by the U. S. Government 
Send for New Catalog, IT’S FREE 


Covington Lapidary Eng. 


REDLANDS D, CALIFORNIA 
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January Photo Contest... 


Did you get a camera for Christmas? Or a new light meter, a 
tripod, a slick new lens for that old Rollei? Here’s the chance for 
Desert Magazine readers to try out their Christmas gift camera equip- 
ment—and maybe win a prize in Desert’s monthly photo competition. 


Entries for the January contest must be in the Desert Magazine 
office, Palm Desert, California, by January 20, and the winning prints 
will appear in the March issue. Pictures which arrive too late for 
one contest are held over for the next month. First prize is $10; second 
prize $5.00. For non-winning pictures accepted for publication $3.00 
each will be paid. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


1—Prints for monthly contests must be black and white, 5x7 or larger, prinied 
on glossy paper. 

2—Each photograph submitted should be fully labeled as to subject, time and 
place. Also technical data: camera, shutter speed, hour of day, etc. 

3—PRINTS WILL BE RETURNED WHEN RETURN POSTAGE IS ENCLOSED. 

4—All entries must be in the Desert Magazine office by the 20th of the contest 
month. 

5—Contests are open to both amateur and professional photographers. Desert 
Magazine requires first publication rights only of prize winning pictures. 

6—Time and place of photograph are immaterial, except that it must be from the 
desert Southwest. 

7—Judges will be selected from Desert's editorial staff, and awards will be made 
immediately after the close of the contest each month. 


Address All Entries to Photo Editor 


The Desert Magazine PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 









































It Could Be There... 


Prospecting with Modern Electronic Equipment, 
will help locate buried minerals, that the eye alone 
cannot see. 


The latest improved equipment by Detectron: For 
testing uranium ore this inexpensive high 
quality CLAIMSTAKER. ............-. $ 37.50 

The Prospectors Pal, Model DG-2. Now more sen- 
sitive than ever, with three scale sensitivity 


ee eS ee ry ek ee $ 98.50 
Model DG-7. Same as above with separate, de- 
LSE eS a eee eee $135.00 


The Nucliometer, Model DR-290. Super sensitive 
Radiation Detector of extreme sensitivity, for 
ground, jeep, car, and Airplane survey. .$545.00 

The light weight Detectron Model 27. Prospecting 
for metallic mineral, Gold and Silver included. 





oO Ra err eee $ 98.50 
The Deluxe Model 27—see cut above. Same as above with easy reading 
ee en bb's hails © a We pr kis p> «be. b sieve wee $110.00 
Model 711. Metal case, light weight, easy to carry, and with a depth range 
ee oe ES OES oy iiais we laine & views b6a sibs bp eee $138.50 


The above instruments carry a One Year Guarantee 
against defects in workmanship and materials 


All prices are F.0.B. Compton, California 


We stock a complete line of Ultra-Violet Miner- 
alights, also gem and rock polishing 
equipment and supplies 


COMPTON ROCK SHOP 


1409 South Long Beach Blivd., Dept. D. 
Compton, California 


Open house every Tuesday Eve. 
Telephone Newmark 2-9096 











The ancient mines of Cyprus were oper- 
ated by the Phoenicians in 1500 B.C. They 
became active again in 1912 after a lapse 
of about 1600 years and still are mined 
today. James L. Bruce, vice-president and 
consulting engineer for Cyprus Mines, Inc, 
told the Mineralogical Society of Southern 
California about the island and its mines, 
showing colored slides depicting the lJand- 
scape scarred with ancient dumps. 

ee ee e@ 

“The first efficient dredge in California 
came from New Zealand in 1896,” Herbert 
Sawin told members of the Gem and Min.- 
eral Society of San Mateo County, Cali- 
fornia, when he spoke to them about gold 
dredging. To conclude his talk, he showed 
three films, depicting gold recovery opera- 
tions in Alaska, dredging in the United 
States and the launching of a dredge. 

ee ee e@ 


Fallon Rock and Gem Club members 
are compiling a book of accounts of their 
field trip outings. They plan to call it The 
Lore of Lahontan. 

. e e 
_Door prizes especially for juniors are 
given at each meeting of the Mineralogical 
Society of Arizona. The specimens—three 
for first and three for second prize—are 
small but of excellent quality. 
ee ee e@ 


Gordon Bailey spoke about his favorite 
“bragging rocks” at an evening meeting of 
Southwest Mineralogists, Los Angeles. Af- 
terwards, he invited other members to show 
and describe their bragging pieces, and short 
talks were given on prize specimens by 
Perry Williams, Jeanne Lippitt, Dorothy 
Craig, Jack Craig, Jim Hall, Cora Stand- 
ridge, Herbert Collins, Herman Hodges, 
Jack Lasley, Gertrude Saling and Jim 
Ruddy. 





TRUE OR FALSE ANSWERS 
Questions are on page 24 


1—True. 

2—False. A spot near Bennetts Well, 
elevation 281.9 feet below sea 
level, was recently proved lower 
than Badwater in Death Valley. 
279.8 below, long considered 
the lowest point in the U. S. 

3—True. 

4—False. Hoover dam is located in 
Black Canyon. 

5—False. Gold-bearing ore is found 
in many colors. 

6—False. Sunset crater is believed 
to have been dormant for more 
than 800 years. 

7—False. Pueblo Indian women fire 
their pottery in an open fire 
generally using manure for fuel. 

8—True. 9—True. 10—True. 

11—True. 12—True. 

13—-False. The native habitat of the 
Gila Monster is in Arizona east 
of the Colorado River. 

14—False. Scotty's Castle was fi- 
nanced by the late Albert M. 
Johnson. 

15—False. The Mormons migrated 
West under the leadership of 
Brigham Young after Joseph 
Smith’s death. 

16—True. 

17—False. Lee’s Ferry was discon- 
tinued when Navajo bridge was 
built. 

18—True. 

19—False. Camino is the Spanish 
word for road or highway. 

20—True. 
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AMATEUR GEM CUTTER 


By LELANDE QUICK, Editor of The Lapidary Journal 


Two months ago we discussed the efforts 
of Jean Foley in experimenting with the 
wire saw after the manner of the Chinese. 
Since that time we have had a cut made of 
an illustration showing how this saw works. 
In the illustration (below) a quarter horse 
power motor (A) turns a hand crank bench 
grinder (B) to operate the wire saw on a 
5% inch arbor (C). For further information 
on the use of the wire saw the reader is re- 
ferred to the October issue. 
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We have had several correspondents write 
to us lately about new methods of dopping 
gemstones to the end of sticks but the only 
advance in technique that seems to be worth 
recording at the moment is the new electric 
dopper that has come on the market, an 
illustration of which is presented below. 

The origin of the word dop is rather ob- 
scure but we seem to remember reading 
several years ago that it originates in the 
Holland Dutch word for daub. Since the 
stick to hold the gemstone is daubed with 
wax it is called a daubstick. This appears 
to be a logical explanation, and while it is 
not important, any new method of using 
such a stick is welcome news if it elimin- 
ates some of the drudgery from the fun. 
Fussing with dop sticks and dopping is akin 
to washing the dishes after a good meal; 
just a necessary evil. 

The new electric dopper is the invention 
of an instructor. for 15 years in the lapidary 
shops of the Chicago Parks Field Houses. 
Ray C. Mitchell writes that in his classes 
several hundred stones are dopped each 
week and he has been looking for a method 
that eliminates burned fingers, dripped wax 
and damaged stones. The electric dopper 
Is now used in his classes. 

In recent correspondence Mr. Mitchell 
writes “some years ago we decided to ex- 





periment with a temperature controlled 
electric heater unit, maintaining the wax 
at a proper plastic temperature, and pro- 
viding a hot plate surface for heating the 
Stone to proper dopping temperature. A 
unit was finally evolved consisting of an 
electric heater element and a variable ther- 
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mostat mounted at one end of a wide strip 
of metal. The wax pot is placed on the 
top of this strip and may be moved to any 
spot on the strip where proper temperature 
is maintained. When in use the pot is kept 
directly over the heating element and the 
thermostat is set to maintain the wax at 
250° F. 


“The metal table is 1742 inches long by 
3 inches wide. At the furthest end from 
the heater the temperature of the plate is 
about 190° F. This is a safe temperature 
for pre-heating heat-sensitive stones. The 
temperature increases as the stones are 














moved closer to the heater end of the plate, 
giving a gradual increase to dopping tem- 
perature. We place opals on a piece of cool 
asbestos paper on the cooler end of the 
plate, thus allowing the stone to heat with 
the asbestos and eliminate the shock be- 
tween a cold opal and a hot plate.” 


Mr. Mitchell offers another valuable dop- 
ping tip that is new to us. He has a small 
can filled with a rag that has been soaked 
in kerosene or fuel oil for moistening the 
fingers when setting the wax around the 
stone. The advantage is that the oil does 
not evaporate like water and there is no 
need to be constantly refreshing the insula- 
tion. Any excess will not crack a hot stone, 
a danger when a lot of cold water is used. 
It seems to us that a rag soaked in glycer- 
ine would be even better and it would also 
be safer to have around the shop. Oil soaked 
rags are hardly in the safety tradition. 


Use of the temperature controlled electric 
unit is very economical. No wax is wasted 
and none is ever spoiled by overheating. 
There is no wax drippage and you eliminate 
gas burners clogged with wax or wicks of 
alcohol burners crusted with it. The pun- 
gent smell of burning wax is absent. Mr. 
Mitchell reports that thousands of stones 
have been heated on the elec- 
tric dopper without one of them 
being damaged by too much 
heat or contact with a flame. 
This gadget seems to be the 
greatest advance in lapidary 
technique since the invention 
of “peel-em-off” cement for 
sanders. The electric dopper 
is now on the market and if 
any reader is interested we will 
gladly supply the price and the 
name of the manufacturer if 
a return postage paid card is 
included with your request. 

And now—Christmas greetings from our 
desert home. We have said before that the 
first Christmas was on the desert, but a fact 
known to few is that the three greatest 
spiritual leaders of all time were all born 
and raised on the desert—Christ, Moham- 
med and Confucius. 


Does Everything... 


*without metor. 


COMPARE! 


@ Put the Hillquist Gemmaster beside any lapidary 
machine — cheaper, flimsy “gadgets” or units that 
sell at twice the price. Compare construction! Com- 
pare ease of operation! Cempare how much you 
get for your money and yeu'll say, “I'll take the 
Gemmaster!” 





Here is a worthy companien for our larger and 
more expensive Hillquist Compact Lapidary Unit. 
Tho smaller in size, the Hillquist Gemmaster has 
many of the same features. It’s all-metal with spun 
oluminum tub. You get a rugged, double-action rock 
clamp, not a puny little pebble pincher. You get a 
full 3” babbitt sleeve bearing and ball thrust bear- 
ing. You get a big 7” Super Speed diamond saw 
and all the equipment you need to go right to work. 


USES ALL ACCESSORIES 
You can use all the regular Hillquist accessories 
with the Gemmaster: The Hillquist Facetor, Sphere 
Cutters, Laps, Drum and Disc Sanders, etc. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


t COMPLETE, READY TO USE! YOU GET All THIS-, 
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BUILT FOR LONG SERVICE! 
No other low-cost lap unit 
gives you full 3” sleeve 

bearing, ball thrust bearing 


and pressure lubrication. 
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HOW TO HAVE FUN WITH ROCKS 


GEMS AND MINERALS 


since 1937—the rockhound’s OWN magazine 
—featuring mapped field trips, gem cutting 
helps, silverwork and designs, mineral col- 
lecting helps and articles, many supplier 
ads, and all manner of material that will 
help you have more fun with rocks. 

Owned by over 75 organized clubs, the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Mineralogical Societies, 
GEMS AND MINERAIS is written and ed- 
ited for practicing gem cutters and rock 
collectors. It is the ONLY monthly maga- 
zine in the field publishing 12 full issues 
a year. Over 9,000 rock hobbyists already 
use and enjoy GEMS AND MINERAIS, so 
will you. Send only $3.00 for 12 monthly 
issues. Subscribe today. 


GEMS AND MINERALS 


Box 716B Palmdale, California 
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By RANDALL HENDERSON 


HERE ARE two annual dates on the California 
desert calendar which I hope I will never have to 
miss. One is the Desert Cavalcade at Calexico, to 

be held next year in April, and the other is the Encamp- 
ment of the Death Valley 49ers, held annually in No- 
vember. 


This year’s encampment in Death Valley reached a 
new high in interest and entertainment. The estimates of 
the number of visitors at the 3-day program this year 
ranged from 3000 to 6000. But 6000 people can be 
dispersed over Death Valley’s 2500 square miles of moun- 
tains and canyons and playas and dunes, without anyone 
being pushed around by a crowd. The largest number of 
spectators I saw at any one event was the 1200 who 
gathered in the natural amphitheater at the Texas Spring 
camp ground for the Saturday night campfire program. 
Some of them brought camp stools, but a majority of 
them found balcony seats among the rocks on the hill 
that overlooked the cove. 


The 49ers are a very informal non-profit organization 
dedicated to the idea of perpetuating the historical tradi- 
tions of the desert’s most arid frontier. The officers serve 
without pay and there are no racial or other restrictions 
as to membership. Members contribute $2.00 annually, 
or more if they wish, and the fund is used for necessary 
expenses. The entertainment is all contributed. 


One of the highlights of the program is the North 
American men’s chorus which returns year after year to 
take part in the campfire programs at Texas Spring and 
the Sunrise Services in Desolation Canyon. This chorus 
is one of the finest in Southern California, and in the still 
crisp air of a Death Valley campfire setting its music 
is something out of this world. 

Out on the Furnace Creek golf course the 49ers hold 
an outdcor breakfast for desert authors, and another for 
desert painters and photographers. These breakfast af- 
fairs are open to everyone—the authors and artists and 
photographers merely furnish the entertainment. It is 
worth a 300-mile motor trip just to hear John Hilton and 
Emil Morhardt. Both of them are artists and writers, but 
art and journalism are just two of their many hobbies. 
Both play the guitar. John is a baritone and Emil a tenor. 
As they sing they take turns twanging the guitar, and 
there isn’t a more delightful radio or television program 
anywhere than these two younger-generation desert rats 
put on for the Death Valley visitors. 

Paul Palmer, outgoing president of the 49ers, drove to 
the Castle this year and invited Death Valley Scotty to 
be a guest at the author’s breakfast. 

“T dare not repeat the exact language Scotty used in 
declining the invitation,” Paul explained the next morning 
when we were all seated around the tables on the golf 
course. 
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But Scotty did consent to the recording of an inter- § 
view—and that was a show in itself. Scotty summed up 7 
his philosophy of life in four words: “Never complain; 7 
never explain.”” And those who know him well agree that § 
he really lives by that code. 


The 49er program included entertainment for every- 
one—an art exhibit at Furnace Creek Inn, square dancing [ 
at the ranch, displays of gems and minerals and old fire- 7 
arms, campfire programs, Sunrise services—and last and [ 
most hilarious of all was the Burro race and Flapjack con- 
test at Stovepipe Wells hotel. Originated in 1952 by F 
Harry Oliver, the 1953 event was a complete success— F 
the burros ate all the flapjacks. 


George Savage of San Bernardino is the new president © 
of the Death Valley 49ers. He has worked hard in the § 
staging of the annual encampments, and I am sure he will 7 
carry on the fine programs initiated by his predecessors, 
John Anson Ford, Ardis M. Walker and Paul Palmer. 








* * 


My appreciation this month to Rudi Sidler, manager F 
of the elegant El Mirador Hotel in Palm Springs, for his 5 
contribution to the desert—and to the visitors who come & 
each winter to this land of sun and sand. 

Rudi is a comparative newcomer to the desert, but he © 
had the vision to realize at once that most of the folks 7 
who come to the desert are interested in something more 
than swimming pools and cocktail bars. And so he added © 
a naturalist to the hotel staff. 

He secured the services of Lloyd Mason Smith, former © 
director of the Palm Springs Desert Museum. Lloyd’s job © . 
is much the same as it was at the museum—to establish 
a closer contact between the guests of the hotel and the © 
fascinating desert to which they have come. : 

Lloyd arranges motor trips, exploration treks, Nature ’ 
walks—and in the evening gives lectures, answers ques- 
tions, and shows movie slides, all as part of a program 
designed to make the visitors better acquainted with the 
beauty of the desert which lies beyond the grim horizon 
seen from the paved highway. 

This is good business for the hotel—for all the hotels. 
For when the visitors learn to regard Smoke Tree, Iron- 
wood, Ocotillo, Beavertail, Jojoba, Larrea, Chuperosa 
and all the little wildlings of the dunes as old friends, they 
are very likely to come more often and stay longer. 

Of course it is easy to say that the El Mirador is a © 
big rich hostelry and can afford to do that. My answer is ~ 
that one of the most successful operators I have ever | 
known had a modest little motor court with only his wife 7 
and himself and a chambermaid for a staff—and after 7 
a couple of years of study and observation he was able | 
to conduct his own Nature trips into the desert. He always F 
had a waiting list for his cabins. 
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LOST MINES, TREASURES 
ALONG THE OLD FRONTIER 


It is easier to lose than to find a 
mine in the desert country. Thousands 
of canyons, each with its confusing set 
of gulches, scar the mountain ranges, 
and the flats are endless miles of same- 
ness. Flash floods or shifting sands 
threaten what meager landmarks the 
prospector can find to help map the 
return trip to his claim. 

So many of the richest mines have 
become lost — bonanza strikes worth 
thousands, possibly millions of dollars, 
which were found, then lost and never 
found again. 

Treasures, too, lie hidden in the 
Southwest sands — the doubloons of 
Spanish Conquistadores, buried loot 
of thieves, gold and silver bars from 
Jesuit mission mines. For one reason 
or another, their owners were forced 
to bury these treasures, and never 
found opportunity to return for them. 

The tales told of these lost mines 
and buried treasures are fascinating 
reading. A master story teller in the 
field is John D. Mitchell who has spent 
a lifetime tracking down clues to the 
Southwest’s lost lodes and_ writing 
about them. Many of these stories 
have appeared in Desert Magazine. 

In November, Lost Mines and 
Buried Treasures Along the Old Fron- 
tier was published by Desert Magazine 


Press. Maps by Margaret Gerke in- 
troduce each chapter, showing the 


general locale of the story and circling 
the approximate site of the lost mine. 
Endmaps showing modern highway 
routes place these individual chapter- 
heading maps in the Southwest, to 
help amateur lost mine seekers plan 
vacation trips into legend-rich areas. 
Action of the stories is illustrated in 
wash drawings by John Hansen. 

Published by Desert Magazine Press, 
Palm Desert, California. 240 pages, 
18 illustrations. 50 maps, endmaps, 
index. $5.00. 


TREASURY OF OUTDOORS 
FOR SPORTSMEN, CAMPERS 
Settled back in his armchair with 
the Ford Treasury of the Outdoors, 
the sportsman in one evening can go 
foldboating on the treacherous Yakima 
River, hunt wild boar in Tennessee or 
coyotes in Nebraska and catch the 
world’s largest trout in northern Idaho. 
The Treasury is a collection of 64 
articles about outdoor sports which 
have appeared in Ford Times. In it is 
a wealth of information on_ fishing, 
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BOOKS of the SOUTHWEST 


hunting, boating and camping — and 
tips to successful outings: how to select 
the right tent for a specific use, how 
to fish by a “time table,” how to cook 
delicious dishes outdoor. 

There are many animal profiles 
scattered throughout the book, giving 
unusual sidelights into the life of the 
coyote, gila monster, roadrunner, bad- 
ger, skunk, horned toad, wild boar, 
mountain goat and other wildlife. One 
chapter, “Kind Words for Bad Birds” 
spikes some common rumors about 
hawks and owls. The animals are rep- 
resented in paintings by well-known 
artists. 

Combining information and enter- 
tainment Ford’s Treasury is a book 
for everyone who likes being outdoors. 

Published by Simon and Schuster. 
256 pages, every page in color. Count- 
less full-color paintings and _ photo- 
graphs. $2.00. 


TUCSON WAS FOUNDED 
BY SPANISH PADRES 

During the last two or three decades 
Tucson, Arizona, has been so busy 
taking care of its rapidly increasing 
population its civic leaders have given 
little thought to the preservation of the 
monuments of its colorful past. 

Fortunately, Bernice Cosulich many 
years ago became interested in the story 
of Tucson’s transition from a little set- 
tlement of adobe huts to the famed 
cultural and resort city it is today. 

For 20 years—during that critical 
period when old landmarks were dis- 
appearing and at least a few of the men 
and women who had lived through the 
stirring early days were still alive to 
give their firsthand information—Mrs. 
Cosulich has been gathering material 
for her book Tucson. 

Her story starts in the days of the 
Spanish explorers—when Fathers Kino 
and Garces were bringing Christianity 
to the Indians who dwelt in the South- 
ern Arizona desert. Famed San Xavier 
del Bac and the other missions and 
visitas of the Spanish padres were the 
foundation of the growing communi- 
ties of today. Through Tucson march 
the priests, the soldiers, the pioneer 
adventurers who brought civilization 
to the New World. 

Mrs. Cosulich has performed a real 
service with her tremendous research 
and has written a book which adds 
greatly to knowledge of a region the 
ancient beginnings of which are too 
often forgotten in this modern era of 
overpowering expansion. 

Published by Arizona Silhouettes, 


Tucson. 296 pp. with glossary, brief 
chronology and extensive bibliography. 
Cloth $5.00, leather $10.00. 

e 6 ad 
COWBOY-ARTIST RECALLS 
EARLY LIFE ON THE RANGE 

Filled with dust and mesquite, color- 
ful cowboy talk and memories of the 
days when there were more wild horses 
than cattle on the vast open ranges, 
Lost Pony Tracks is the story of Ross 
Santee’s experiences as a horse wrang- 
ler in Arizona. 

Writing in a style as casual and easy 
as a western drawl, Santee reminisces 
about the everyday life of the cowboy 
— from the monotonous weeks of 
mending fence to the danger and ex- 
citement of stampedes or summer flash 
floods. He tells about the cowboy’s 
work and his recreation, and in the 
telling he conveys much of the pecu- 
liar nature of both cowboys and crit- 
ters, for most of the ponies and steers 
had personalities as individual and 
temperamental as the men who handled 
them. 

Men, ponies, outlaws, cattle, Indian 
fights, wild horses, Saturday night 
dances in the schoolhouse, bunkhouse 
practical jokes—Lost Pony Tracks is 
a fascinating chronicle of range life in 
the early years of this century. The 
stories are illustrated with the author’s 
freely-brushed, action-packed sketches. 

Published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 303 pages, $3.95. 


Books reviewed on this page are available at 
Desert Crafts Shop, Palm Desert 
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Another guide to desert trails 
—this fascinating, map-packed, 
mystery-jammed book by John 
D. Mitchell, dean of Southwest- 
ern lost mines authorities. Fifty 
one tales of lost and buried 
treasure, illustrated by maps of 
the supposed bonanza sites and 
wash drawings of story action. 
Pegleg’s Black Nuggets, Lost 
Breyfogle Mine, Lost Adams 
Diggings, Lost Blue Bucket 
Gold, Lost Dutchman Mine and 
other less famous lost lodes. 


$5.00 


DESERT MAGAZINE PRESS 
Palm Desert, California 
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A FIELD GUIDE TO ROCKS AND MINERALS 


By FREDERICK H. POUGH, Curator of Minerals, American Museum of Natural History 


YOU HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR THIS BOOK — 
Contains 234 photographs, 72 in full color, and a 
simplified Field Guide to identification. Every min- 
eral the Rockhound is likely to encounter is described 
in detail. This is the most important new book that 


has ever been printed for the rockhound and gem 
hunter. Available now. Order your copy today. If 
you are interested in rocks, gems or minerals, this 
book is a must for your library shelf. 

$3.75 POSTAGE PREPAID 





NEW FREE 56 PAGE 1953 MIDYEAR PRICE LIST 


Bails, Locket Loops, Chain by the foot, Bezel Wire, etc. 








This catalog is the same as our 1952 Fall Catalog. It is 
816"x11” in size and it is profusely illustrated. Your 
shopping will be made easy — order by mail or visit 
our shop to select your gifts. This catalog lists Gem 
Cutting Equipment, Grinding Wheels, Diamond Blades, 
Sanding Cloth, and Polishing Powders, Jewelry Making 
Tools, Sterling Silver Sheet and Wire, Blank Ring 
Mountings, Jewelry Findings such as_ Earwires, 


POLY ARBORS AT NEW LOW PRICES 
illustration at right shows 
1—POLY D12 Arbor $19.95 1—Dresser Rest 
2—Cast Splash Shields 15.00 1—Jig Block DIAMOND 
1—100 Grit Wheel 8”x12” 7.25 DRESSER St 
1—200 Grit Wheel .8”x1l¥2".... 8.25 2—Galvanized Splash Pans... 5.50 
TOTAL VALUE $69.10 
SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE $62.00 


Field Trip Books and Books of all kinds on Minerals, 
Gems, Jewelry Making, Prospecting, Uranium, etc. 
Fluorescent Lamps, Fluorescent Minerals, Geiger Count- 
ers, Uranium Samples, Magnifiers, Scales, Templates, etc. 
Services Offered to You Are: Expert Gem Stone Cutting, 
Custom Jewelry Making and Repair. 

Dealers please ask for wholesale discount sheets 
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YOU WILL BE WEARING RAINBOWS 
When you wear jewelry set with TITANIA. Gems of synthetic 
TITANIA have five times more ability than the diamond to 
break light into its component colors producing a magnificent 
rainbow effect. These magnificent gems can be set in mount- 
ings you may now have from which you have lost the 
original stone. 
Visit Our Shop and See Ladies’ and Men’s Rings Set with 
Titania. A Large Stock of Titania Earwires Is Also Available. 








FREE LAPIDARY LESSONS 


With the purchase of cabochon or facet cutting equipment ¢ 
having a value of $85.00 or more, an experienced lapidary 
will give you a lesson in gemstone cutting in his own shop. 


Model E-10 Gem Stone Cutter—$139.75 F.0O.B. Pasadena 
Add $3.00 crating for out-of-town shipments 
Note: Trim saw has a vise (not illustrated) with lateral 
adjustment for slabbing. 
This unit and other HIGHLAND PARK EQUIPMENT is 
fully described in our 56 page free catalog. 











COLORED BRAZILIAN AGATES—Superb Blue, Green, Yellow, Black, 
Carnelian. Choice slab any color $1. Ask for our approval selection. 
SNOWFLAKE JADE—Wyoming. Beautiful Green Nephrite that can be 
polished to a high gloss free from undercutting. Select slab 2 sq. in. $1. 
BRAZILIAN AMETHYST CRYSTALS with polished terminations—$3 ea. 
MAGNIFICENT BLUE TIGEREYE—A slab of 3 sq. in. for only $1. 
INCA ROSE RHODOCHROSITE—Argentina. Banded Rose, cream, pink 
2 sq. in.— $1.00. 
GOLDEN FLEECE TIGEREYE—Superb quality, 3 sq. in. slab for only $1. 
$2.20 STERLING PENDANT FRAME S-164. Special price $1.00 each. 
OFFER No. 7A—1 gross Assorted Jump Rings—Sterling silver or Gold 
filled. $1.75 per gross—boxed. 
Add 20% Fed. Tax to above items 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 
18” Rhodium Plated Sterling Silver or 
yellow Gold Filled Neck chains 
2 for $1.00 or $4.50 per doz. 
plus 20% Fed. E. Tax 





ESTWING ALL STEEL 


ROCKHOUND PICKS 


Gift Model—Polished ...........$4.10 
Regular Black Finished .........$3.85 








Allow 3 lbs. Shipping weight 


GRIEGER’S * 1633 E. WALNUT ST. > PASADENA 4, CALIFORNIA 
OUR STORE IS OPEN EVERY DAY EXCEPT SUNDAY FROM 8:30 TO 5:00. PHONE SY. 6-6423 











